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A survey of staff and student attitudes tovard 
selected innovative approaches to learning that had been in operation 
for four years was conducted. The population surveyed comprised the 
entire Bettendorf , Iowa, Middle School staff and student body. 
Questionnaires were developed to elicit pertinent staff and student 
opinions tovard (a) space utilization, (b) team teaching, (c) 
continuous progress, (d) Independent study, (e) standards and 
expectations, and (f) expressed philosophy. Besults were analyzed 
according to type, degree, and correlation between staff and student 
opinions. Though staff and student attitudes appeared egually highly 
positive toward some of the innovations considered, results revealed 
significant differences between staff and student opinions regarding 
certain aspects of Innovation. Further, both staff and students 
expressed uncertainty toward and/or denial of proposed benefits of 
some innovative approaches. Innovative approaches to- learning offer 
many benefits to both student and teacher; however, they contain many 
unique problems that must be Identified and solved. (Author) 
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Introduct loti 

Tho in5?)stonc« on dccouiUnhi I !ty it^r the suecesdeM and f.i i ^ iv?. 
of Bchool«, the demand for n i.v isct* . i c *it temporary currituKi : 
experiences encountered by chihfrcn in riK-ir broader envirumtcwi ^ » s«-»'t 
the desire to pt:rBonalize l^^arning im:> r>ocrs::?ltated ;m cxt^.^^:: ivc 
reordering of our educational pri. j K<^cent attempts to rc* 

eatdhliah the "Child Centered Ourrlculuni" .Klvocated by Dewey (1396)- 
Miriam (1904) ^ Collins (1917) » and nthers have resulted in the devt loi»- 
ment of nunierous innovative approaches to learning^ including tnL/Jixl^ 
cation of curriculunit facilities^ teaching methods^ and the? cun.ut 
emphasis on cognitive learning. 

Many innovative changed tawar^i ''h;imanlxlnR" educatioa havu bocn 
initiated at the middle sch* • :. vol of the Bettendorf Coromttnlty 
School District in Iowa durina t?K pcist Tour years (1969-197i). An 
open, floxibli* cnvlronnent aJKvs tt; .t;n.*rn th'/ freedom to plan, organ- 
ize, conduct the program and evahnt** uiiu n^sults quite freely. The 
principal guldr: lines of the progr.';ni are inikorent In the publishi^d 
statement of school, philosophy and toul^^ of implementation whtch 
follow: 

I, Bettend or f Middle School Philosop hy 

'^he learning process of Mlddli.' Set* ol is predicated on st.t«jc>nt 
sclottJoiu active involvement, iwituli-y, Intrinsic reward^ -i^J 
self rst'.a.. We as a staff r'<. ;/ili'e the uniqueness; *f t'*' 
JiviuU'iO c^ ild and reflect tli:.-i rcxct in all learning oxp«ii-i' ricis . 
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Standards and cxpiiCtatlons will be maintained through the 
availability of many meaningful student options and alterna- 
tives. 

Individual teaching style will be encouraged In maintaining a 
wholesome student relationship In the accomplishment of the 
educational goals of the school. 

II. Implementation of t he Pl^iloaoPhy 

1. Open Space-Small Room 

2. Team Teaching 

3. Team Planning 

4. Continuous Progress 

5. Independent Study 

Accomplishment of the philosophy will be dependent upon obtaining 
the best possible staff and continuous in-service programs. 

Collective evaluation of total program results had not be<»n at- 
tempted at the time of this Investigation. Communications concerning 
results were primarily between individuals or among members within 
a specific teaching team. Therefore, it was determined by the district 
that during 1972-73 an attempt be made to evaluate the results of its 
innovative programs. 

Hany aspects of current innovative educational programs render 
traditional methods of evaluation quite useless (Bienenstok 196S). 
For example, the true concept of individualized instruction calls for 
individualized evaluation that is characterized by a definite lack of 
competition against national or state norms or even within the Indi- 
vidual himself. Although it is assumed that certain 'Wic skills" 
shall be maintained by the student tor functional utility, the major 
emphasis of current innovative ;:ducational programs is on attitude, 



Inti -s'. -^L-lf cvni'opt, .4-;| : ...M ivTis , . ... .''U-J v.^j : .. :,.[ty \' 
"It u.'Vj Im'Cohv aUunilani ly vi**ar th.it :: . i>»Tf^..*i. TtJ is un-.* 

ir.jn/irt i I? Mian wh:\t \U' kivs;;'.. 'hi.^ .. biccsii." Is 

they c in Itmgcr he c m*?!!!*. • • i d-ril'i* [ '+56l :i »vr»^'y 

progr.i:r.s, one must also b\» ibl* f tu^vv > Ics'* i i?;j:ib1e asnoc* 

of an inv! iv idual * s learniiift. A :r;rvMv.r.h of tlit lii.ratarc 
rev^^alt^J that neithor the vi lii*.t- (.•;> ■. ;;i. ;isui '*;:'»'n! -.n: t.. ;jv;ilt.'iii .>f 

data analysis for "Innovniivo mvi : i'm" at th- pr<*->ciit : -ri! . 

Alrhtuigh It nppfrars that il:. pro^i'ici r i rt.iin lur- ivui. • .• . ,.*ri.- 

grams cannot effectively b^- . : i- d J - s ? ' .': J j«:tudvni 

titt t jJt: tv>v;arH inni>v::tivv- . r ^ .4";..^; ' ai; .S- ; .st iguJ 

fNir por- ^ J • )^ _i . *i I. ^\ ' 
Th^- '^arposc- .:f this ?^ti- y ;f i*. .t sct .jj op::. «Ki s u'Viy o< ~ 

curri-'." ; sc^»rt optrat 1*1: 

Acc X pli^haieut of this invest ign* » . 1^ l-^y ( *) th,'. J»/Vi lopnt iit 
of attitude scales fur measuring studeiu. ad ;staff attilu'.len toward 
'•inn^v ir tve approaches" to learning, cn i «b; n;c?asurctr nt .:f stnft jr.J 
f^r ttifudes ♦•warJ lnn-''V»M I :'k^:\: . th'tt . * ... i:« ; : r 

tlon for several years via the aLMtude scales (quest 1 ires) 
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a;'V pi/J in (.1). 

The Study was limitv^i : • • i.ifl * student attitudes an^ • ' • 
tuwaid innovative appro jcti- r; l u.tjM .ng. It was not desiyji* i i 
tabllsh techniques for ci.t .. . ;. .u. -4: >£ non-tangible concoi- • ; : 
iij changes in attitude^ iT.LiT.- .t . . s -J f ct»ncept, aspiratiory * i« . 
The population surveyed ivu'^ J r hv .^.tire staff, student h.Jy r ■ 
in-house administrative per^. . . ./ativc areas to be c«:u:^ iUiT'j : 
included space utilisiat iiMi i-;.ac'--5»mall room), team tcachiii/;> 

team planning^ continuous ;'roid:vo;;.; , independent 8tudy» 8tan«inrds and 
expectations (student and > t.i€i.), .u i! personal inter ptetatioiui . > 
school's "child centered*' p^i t.. ojil.y , A major limitation ot d-. 
study was in the xoview ;>! iIj* ili.' i.*eure and related reses 
Though there is no scarv *1 jnj written proposed tif *7 

of current Innovations, ln^ ..tt.; lata exist to acclaim tii-Mr 
effectiveness (Carvelti> 19- 1 -o.. ii*? has been done to ..^-iwl-ltr 

two or more innovations • II*. i-r. . Ka^^ lin, in a review f 
literature as late as IV.' . .< : i -..t no evaluative st r i', 

on open schools or team m.: u . m • : .n t:cho:>is wore found* 

Many educators, ev* n ;:**rt <;'.;u tl ryfllfn;;, have initi.iteJ 
are in the process of adc j.t ir;/. f niiovat i ve" change with netMi * \i i 
of past results nor any ij r.i^ . t : p.- i f evaluating their v,i 
deavors. In a study on v,>vi\ spa?. .li'/.ation, Cheek (197("^ . 
that districts were adopting: the ; Ian (open space concept) vifii i ; : a le 
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or nu raiicuale based on research and txpert analy5<i.s. The paucity 
.^f Lnfrrviation available from an extensive literature review augments 
the need ivf ovatuacive studies in the innovative ar^.is of open 
space facilitieSt team teaching^team planning^ continuous progress, 
non-gradcdness, individualized instruction, and student evaluative 
procedures in the affective domain. Though many schools have adopted 
"innovative" techniques since the mid^slxties^ there remains a dearth 
of evidence to substantiate individual ci-^ims o£ success. Proposals 
by Reynolds (1966) and Keeley (1968) that educational programs are 
almost never evaluated on a systematic basis, and what starts out as 
a trial persists as established practice even though It may be In- 
valid, attested to the convictions of a nuniber of authorities that 
effective evaluation of educational programs Is grossly Inadequate. 
It Is Increasingly apparent that most information available seems 
to be based on hearsay and fragmented opinions related to personal 
experiences (Cheek, 1970). The Information gathered In this study 
should add to the general knowledge concerning opinions and psrcep-* 
tions of those involved In Innovative approaches to learning. 

Definition of Terms 

Open Space School 

A type of school facility containing large instructional areas 
unbroken by partitions. An open space facility contains a large group 
of studMts (usually 100^130) with the flexibility to group ^cccTdlng 
to student needs. Areas within th.- -tructure are separated by furni- 
ture arrangement only. Each center contains Its own media center. A 
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team of four or five tc^achcrs operate cooperatively In each open sparse 
learning center. 

Team Teaching 

A type of instructional organization in which two or more teachers 
are given the responsibility, working together, for all or a signifi- 
cant part of the instruction of the same group of students (Shaplin, 
1964). A team of four or five teachers operate cooperatively In each 
open space learning center containing 100*130 students. 

Team Planning 

The cooperative planning by two or more persons of the curriculum, 
activities, and evaluation techniques to be utilized in team teaching. 

Continuous Progress 

A student given greater responsibility for his own learning be- 
gins on a level at which he is able to perform, to learn systematically 
at his own pace. 

Independent Study 

The pursuit of learning as planned by the Individual and 
teacher (s) and undertaken by the individual with limited assistance 
from the teacher(s). 

Standards and Expectations 

Cognitive and affective gains by the students must be considered, 
as well as the personal behavior of each Individual (teacher and 
student) within the learning environment. 
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School Philosophy Interpretation 

Staff and student opinions of the stated philosophy of the 
Bcttendort Middle School: (1) soundness of proposed philosophy and 
(2) level of attainment of said philosophy « 

Overview and Plan for Reporting the Study 
The following procedure has been used for reporting this study: 
Chapter I, "The Introduction," has presented an introduction, a 
discussion of purpose, general design, limitations and need for the 
study, and a definition of terms. 

Chapter II, "The Review of the Related Literature," presents a 
review of literature and research related to the development and 
evaluation of Innovative programs. The review contains a historical 
account of, opinions toward, and attempts to evaluate innovative 
approaches to learning. 

Chapter III, "The Research Design and Procedure," presents a 
detailed description of the sample description, step^by-step develop* 
ment of survey instruments and the method of data collection. 

Chapter IV, "The Data Analysis and Interpretation," presents the 
procedures utilized in processing and Interpretat ing the data. 

Chapter V, "The Summary, Conclusions, Implications, and Rec* 
ommendatlons," contains a summary of findings of and conclusions 
drawn from an analysis of the data, implications of the results, and 
recommendations for utilization of the results for further research. 
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Kovicw ot Rotated Literature 

The litorature abounds with a great profusion oJi contrasting 
opinion concerning innovative approaches to learning. Indicative of 
opinion diversity were proposals by Nyqulst (1971) and Howard (1970). 
Nyo.ulst envisioned the school as a place to prepare young people to 
take their place in society. This can be done by making education at 
overy levol person-cantered. Idea-centered, experience -centered, 
problem-oriented, and Interdisciplinary; and by Including the commu- 
nity and Its Institutions as part of the process. All children are 
motivated to learn and will do so if emphasis is upon learning, rather 
than on teaching, and upon freedom and responsibility, rather than 
conformity and following dir<5Ctiona. In direct contrast was Howard's 
proposal that wc have been ton heavily focused on novelty, innovation 
and individualization, thus encouraging the natural instincts for 
agressive experimentation in behalf of one's self while minimizing 
man's time-proven necessity for norms of personal conduct which an 
indivldui}l must accept in order for society to work. If we permit the 
thrust for contemporary relevance to prevail, then we cut ourselves 
off from the vast library of man's past triumphs and mistakes, a 
library which offers a road map of where cian has been, how he got 
there, and those roads that lead to a dead end. 

The literature review contains an historical development of 
innovative programs and an evaluation of innovative approaches to 
learning. 
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Til*- K^>vin (1960) account of tiu: chile" -cimtort d curriculums 
t . . lirli. i! ' v iv. .,N y in 1890, Miriam in 1904, ^nd Collins in 1917, was 
it:, ioi: ivv i' f 'v^ recurring att n;-?^^ v;> place thi* hi ?ivi<lual at the 
Clu:*'; I .irning expcrt»^nco. (.^•:)siJt?r:»b1r 5uuilarity exists 

bt iv 't; ch» -•j^ In ions of these C'lrly advocdti S and those of current 
;iilvcc.itos (Wcrix^r, 1972) of chi Jd -centered programs. Freedom and 
UQttov.p.l r.*^pon^ if'i lity for pupils, <'pn^<*.:.nuou8 interest (relevanee)^ 
and uninhiti:cu expression reprcsvuc several of the positions held 
common by hoih >;roups. Exemplary ol current attitudes on child-* 
centered programs was the statement by Nyquist (1971): 

School must be a place to prepare young people to take their 
place in society --not a pl«ice where they arc isolated from the 
main currents of life. This can be done by making education 
at every agi^ level person-centered, idea-centered, experience- 
centered, problem-*orientev!« and interdisciplinary with the 
conmiunity and Its other in:^vi tut ions as part of the process. 
This is in contrast to the prevalent educational experience with 
its information-gathering, fact -centered, course-centered ^ subject 
centered, grade-getting, and Le 11- interrupted activity. 

Open education is an approach to teaching which discards the 
familiar elementary classroom organization and the traditional 
stylized roles of teachers and pupils for a much freer » more 
informal, highly individualized, child-centered learning ex- 
perience. Respect for and trust in the child are perhaps the 
most basic principles. It is assumed that all children are 
motivated to learn and will learn if the emphasis is on leamingp 
and not on teaching; on thinking, and not on memorising; on 
freedom and responsibility, rather than on conformity and follow- 
ing directions [p. 9] . 

Proposals were made as early as the mid«^£iftics (Caudill 1954) 
for the construction of learning areas of greater fluidity of space - 
Concurrent with this concept was ^i. iu of Sargent (1934) ^ who ques* 
tioned the premise that a single Teacher in a self-contained clasaroon 
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was the most desirable basic Inotruccional unit. According to Heywood 
(1966), the concept of Innovation was not new. Rducaticmal innovations 
tsay be found in the literature before 1960, as well as after that time. 

Hart (1965) proposed that one of the original experiments in team 
teaching as a methbd was the Howard -Lexington plan initiated in 
Lexington, Massachusetts, during 19S8. A review of the literature in 
the field of team teaching yielded several interesting aspects of the 
trend toward tean teaching schools with open facilities. For exanple, 
1) A considerable period of time expired (approaclmately ten years), in 
which only pioneer schools became involved. 2) Nearly all att«^>t8 
ware at the alensntary level. 3) Flexibility in school doslgn, and 
thus team effort, has accelerated greatly from 1966 to tho present* 

Though traditional self-contained classrooms continued to be the 
dominant form of school organization during the 1960*s, evidence 
mounted for the growing popularity of the open space concept. The 
January, 1970 Issue of Nations Schools' list of schools with out- 
standing design contained mostly elementary schools with open space 
plans. Further, of the 2,500 new schools constructed in 1967, 1968, 
and 1969 in 43 states, over 5U per cent had open type designs 
(Brunettl, 1971). 

The flexibility of learning activities, curriculum design and 
grouping possibilities of the open space plans were only aom of the 
changes in educational philosophy of the 1950 's and 1960*8. Coupled 
with, and many times preceding, the open space concepts were such 
innovative adventures as indivldui. '.;./. cd instruction, team teaching. 
Independent study, non-gradednoss . and an awareness of the importance 
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•M* lit -iviuup. \H-r'l;rig tn Killing (1970), •'!£ the 

adniia;isti :iur pi-rcolViS Indlvrlduaii^.od instruction as being oriented 
toward lUi' individual ratlu r than the j^^ruupi alvr^iys involving in«» 
dividual r^Kitu^:^ and uLxIizing a variety of arrangements with reft^r^ 
rnct! to : * ctivi*r: md modi%t. hK*^ pi^rccpt ion is rtccurot^? as of 1970 
[16Av i». - ! .* i:dlini? obsorvL j in his study of individualized instruct 
tion cVk><' four major trends or dirrctions for educational objectives 
vcn* ciKii n.; ill practice in the schoiils investigated: 

1. \K trvnd is closely aasociated with traditional skill and 
suhjtTt mattor content, but there is an attempt to become more 
.^pociMc :md to stare objectives in behavioral terms and to ex*^ 
ter.d ihv« range of sklllj and subjects. 

2. A ^rcond trend places lesA emphasis on the acquisition of 
■specific skills and facts and places increased emphasis on 
optimum individual development. Objectives are more Indivi'* 
dualized and dependent upon learner needs. Subject matter Is 
usod mure as a vehicle to expose needs or providi.^ an oppor* 
tunity for the teacher to work with a child in an area of con*- 
cern to the child. 

3. A third trend places less emphasis on subject matter for an 
entirely different reason. The basic concept is that present 
knowledge is changing at a rapid rate and new knowledge Is being 
developed so quickly that the only legitimate objective of the 
school is to develop independent^ lifelong learners* Thus, the 
emphasis is on the affective domaint i.e.g developing a pleasant^ 
positive feeling toward learning and toward learning how to func* 
tion as an independent learner* 

4. Finally » there is a trend toward developing a new curriculum 
with specified skills and subject matter^ developing a procedure 
to continually au)dify those skills and subjects and the behaviors 
they represent 9 and developing a means to keep the skills and 
subjects relevant in terms of the context of the society in which 
those behaviors will be used [16C, p. 1] » 

In contrast to Edling's findis^s was the prediction by Lounsbury 
and Ljuuglas, as latis hb 1965, that l-^'jHd on the results of their 
surveys conducted in 1954 and again In 19649 no revolutionary changes 
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shouM be ant iclpati i! in tli. i:«ru'<! iat«' futurt*. Strongly supporting 
this prediction, at least iit the mlddU school level, was the dis- 
covery by Mt'llngt^r and Kackauskas (1970) that, though the mlddl.- 
3chi'>oL movt'PHnt. app« ars to bo undergoing a hea?thy expansion, the 
Middle School rhilosopuy of individualized instruction, flexible 
scheduling, inquiry and discovery teaching methods, independent study, 
team teaching, learning resource centers, and extensive counseling Is 
being utilized by only a small porti-.>n ot* current middle schools. 
Their study revealed that 85 per cent of all grade five to seven and 
grade six to eight middle schools reported having conventional pro- 
grasning arrangements. 

The literature search revealed that, though there are trends 
toward Innovative approaches to learning, it is apparent that 
attitude toward and/or Involvomcnt in said "Innovative trends" Is 
far from universal . 

Evaluations of Innovative Approaches to Learning 
A survey of the literature related to the effects of innovative 
educational practices rovealod the paucity of investigation that has 
taken place in this area to date. Accounts that arc available are 
most often either philosophic proposals, purely descriptive in nature, 
or merely in the form of progress reports. For example: 1) When 
Edringer (1969) considered the new development of educational facil- 
ities, she proposed uew problems that would face the educator in the 
seventies and bcyund--9peci£ically the changing rile of the teacher 
to that of a diagnostician a»>d clinical specialist. The response of 
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school program to tschno logical advancement irauld demand it. 2) In 
his list of current school facility trends, Siivartbom <196S) sug- 
gested that educators were moving away from group instruction towards 
more individualised instruction, from teaching towards learning, 
from conformity towards creativity, from lecture omthods toward 
self -directed learning, from libraries towards resource centers, and 
from self-contained classrooms toward instructional media centers. 
3) Planners of open space schools (exhibited as exemplary open-space 
elementary schiiols at the IVenty-First Annual Exhibition of School 
Architecture) p:?oposed that this facility would accooBwdate team 
teaching with differentiated staffing, non-graded placement, eon- 
tlAUOtts progress, independent study, self -guided learning, variable 
scheduling, and better utilisation of learning oMdia bf groups and 
individuals. 

The lack of educational research to accompany the dbove innova- 
tive approaches to learning and th« dearth of educational research 
that exists today was well exemplified by Classen (1964) in his survey 
of related research pertaining to school house planning. Another 
example of the lack of adequate research can be found in the proposal 
regarding* team teaching by Heathers (1964) that only the dissemination 
phase had proceeded at a rapid rate while the total development had 
been Impeded by a general failure to apply appropriate research 
strategies. Nbre recent accounts can be found in the conclusion by 
Rhodes (1971) that although team teaching has increased rapidly in 
popularity, the publication of definitive research evaluating the 
effects of team teaching has not kept pace. Further, that there 
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certainly U no scarcity of reports describing and assessing various 
team teaching projects throughout the country, but the nuaber of 
evaluations employing control groups and providing adequate statis- 
tical treatment of data is quite small. The sane conclusion was dravn 
by Edling (1970) In a national study of individualised instruetlon 
programs for the U.S. Office of Education. His discovery revAaled: 

First priority has been given to developing instructional 
procedures; the second priority has been given to re-thinking 
and developing the objectives o£ the school; and that the 
least attention has been given to evaluative proeeduras, and 
in many instances the relationship between stated-objectives 
and evaluative procedures is tenuous or non-existing.. .at 
the present time, only a few standardised tests are being 
used to evaluate over-all program effects... In most in- 
stances, these instruments were not directly related to 
stated objectives and appeared to be administered more as 
a comparative check on general academic growth than either 
a diagnostic procedure or as a means to evaluate the achieve- 
ment of over-all program objectives [16E, p. 1] . 

Althou^ some schools have tried to obtain evidence as to 
whether individualizing instruction would Improve the effec- 
tiveness of their school in terms of student learning, flf^ 
percent of the schools visited had no foroial evidence of the 
effectiveness of their procedures and no developed plans to 
obtain such evidence [16G, p. 1]. 



Where opinions did exist, they were often outdated and/or in 
open conflict. One criticism of innovative approaches to learning 
by Rystrand and Cunningham (1970) was that most attempts at Innovative 
changes usually have not brought about significant student changes. 
Their belief was that the interaction among people remained much as 
it had been in the more traditional orgonlzaticmal context. A con- 
trasting opinion by one group of teachers, working In different flex- 
ible schools, was that the instruct t^m of their children had been 
improved as a result ot team teaching (Parmer and Weinstock, 1963). 
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According to these taachcrs, important advantages of teaming include: 
1) better morale £rom the moral support and stimulation of one's 
colleagues, 2) professional growth through observation and sharing 
of ideas, and 3) more efficient use of instructional time through 
specialization and team planning. Other authorities such as Ohm (1961) 
and Brownell (1963) have also agreed that team teaching was conducive 
tb experiences which led to increased professional growth and stlaula* 
tion. However, there was currently little hard data which substan- 
tiates this belief (Rhodes, 1971). 

Review of the literature indicated that there has been a renewed 
interest in the evaluation of various approaches to learning since 1970. 
investigations. In addition to those previously cited. Included arti- 
cles on team teaching by Gamsky (1970), Rhodes (1971), and Samuels 
(1969): independent study by Hug (1970) and Klausmeier (1971); con- 
tinuous progress by Nomlngstar (1965) and the Catholic Diocese of 
Pittsburgh (1971); cognitive and affective gains by Hug (1971) and 
King (1971); and open space schools by Kaelin (1970), Chedk (1970), 
and Brunettl (1971)* 

Though there were numerous articles on each of the Innovative 
areas considered in this study, no record was found of an attempt to 
measure staff and student attitudes toward several innovative approa- 
ches to learning collectively. Several of these investigaticms have 
been utilised for comparison of finding purposes in the data analysis 
and suonary and conclusion sections of this account. None, however, 
bad much to offer the present sttuiy m tUv form of directional guid- 
ance or tools of research. 



Review of the literature revealed a paucity of research in the 
areas of open space concepts, team teaching and planning, continuous 
progress, independent study, and the evaluation of affective learning. 
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CHAPTER III 

Research Design and Procedure 

Survey questionnaires (staff and student) nere utilised to gather 
the opinions of a staff and student body currently operating in an 
innovative program. The specific areas considered included space 
utilisation (open and conventional), team teaching-team plannlngt 
continuous progress, standards and expec tat Ions . independent study, 
and interpretation of the expressed middle school philosophy. The 
survey instruments utilized were designed to (1) collect as many 
positive and negative opinions concerning each of the Innovative 
areas being investigated as possible, (2) establish the percentage of 
staff with coBBon opinions on those items that express themselves of 
most concern, and (3) establish student opinions on areas of concern 
which apply directly to the student body. 

Description of the Sample 
The survey participants included the 84 member staff and 1426 
meiid>er student body of the Bettendorf, Iowa, Middle School. 

Development of the Staff Ouesti<mnaire 
Since no suitable questionnaire instruments were available from 
the literature, one of the basic tasks was the development of a ques- 
tionnaire that would elicit personal opinions from staff and students 
concerning the specific areas of the following: (1) space utiliza- 
tion (open and conventional), (2) team teaching-team planning, (3) 
continuous progress, (4) independent study, (3) standards and 
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expectations, and (6) Interpretation of Che expressed middle school 
philosophy. Oevelopoienc of the staff quest ionnalre consisted of 
three distinct phases: (1) a mrltten opinion survey, (2) priority of 
the written opinion survey items by the staff, and (3) construction 
of the staff questionnaire from the priority Itans. 

Written Onlnlim Survey 

The written opinion survey was conducted during March, 1972. 
Responses were guided Into personal feelings , either positive or 
negative, by the open ended survey Instrument listed in Appendix A. 

Administration of the open opinion survey took place at a 
regularly scheduled faculty meeting. The purpose of the research 
was carefully shared with the staff. Then, each staff msiri>er was 
requested to write, if possible, one or more responses to each area 
of the survey instrument. Dedication of the staff to this task was 
exhibited in the fact that each participant spent one hour or more 
formulating and listing their personal opinions. 

The results of the written opinion survey were tabulated into 
pog^fc^^g agpgctB of and concerns regarding each of the key areas con- 
sidered. An attempt was made throughout to include all responses 
without alteration. However, where appropriate, several responses 
that were complementary to each other were combined and listed as a 
single entry [see Appendix B] . 

Priority of Written Opinion S m™y T***" ^ bv Staff 

The tabulated responses of the written opinion survey were re- 
turned to each staff meoiber for the purpose of establlsluMnt of 
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pri )rLt:y Ltrms. Eac^ staff member was requested to identify and 
select the four statements that he/she desired to have considered 
further on a staff questionnaire. They were not requested to list an 
order of preference, but rather. Just to identify four statements from 
each section. The results of this priority activity were tabulated, 
listing the incidence of response for each Item in a given section. 
The item receiving the greatest number of responses was designated 
(1), that receiving the second greatest number <2), and so forth. 
This priority of items for each section has been designated by the 
number In parenthesis by each statement. Since the number of items 
that could be utilised on the questionnaire was necessarily limited, 
only those receiving the top six priorities have been so designated 
[see Appendix B] . 

Construction of the Staff Questionnaire from Priority Items 

The first step in the final construction of the staff question- 
naire cunsisted of the conversion of the statements of opinion into 
question form. Statements receiving the top two priorities in each 
section were utilized in the questionnaire construction. The remain- 
ing statements were selected in a manner that would eliminate the 
duplication of an idea, thereby contributing greater breadth to the 
survey instrument, m case of a duplication, the next higher priority 
was picked up, i.e., item four, instead of item three, was incorporated 
into the- questionnaire. 

Thf (Questionnaire was balanced by the use of a proportionate num- 
ber of questions from each section. Since the sections on space 
utilization and team teaching-team planning each contained two areas. 
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thj questionnaire contained approxiinately twice as many questions fron 
each of these two areas as it did for each of the other areas. To 
reduce the influence of suggestion, 30 positive and 33 negative ques- 
tions were arranged somewhat alternately throughout the questionnaire. 
Further, the lead question for each section was determined by the ran- 
dom flip of a coin. 

An opportunity for open-ended comments on advantages and dis- 
advantages of the innovations being considered was included at the 
end of each section. 

The completed questionnaire was submitted to and critically 
reviewed by 11 professional educators including three middle school 
teachers, four teachers outside the middle school area» one reading 
specialist, two administrators, and a guidance counselor. Upon 
receipt of their responses, the questionnaire was rewritten with their 
suggestions for improvement incorporated. The revised questionnaire 
was again submitted to four persons, including a reading specialist, 
for a second critical review. Aftei minor alterations based on their 
comments were made, the questionnaire was administered at a regularly 
scheduled faculty meeting on February 7, 1973. The entire population 
of 84 staff members participated. 

Development of Student Cues tlonna ire 
Questions for the student questionnaire were selected from those 
items on the staff questionnaire that applied directly to students. A 
chance flip of a coin determined that the first of the 20 ibCms be posi- 
tive. Thereafter, the positive and negative questions were arranged 
somewhat alternately throughout the student survey instrument. No 
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.iLiompc was made to section the responses as had been done on the 
staff questionnaire. Items on the student questionnaire were stated 
in the same manner (positive or negative) as they appeared on the 
staff questionnaire. The result was a somewhat unbalanced Instrument 
consisting of twelve positive and eight negative questions. 

An attempt was made to write the questions at a level that most 
grade six students could understand. Both the vocabulary level and 
ttie length of each statement were considered. 

The completed questionnaire was submitted to and critically re- 
viewed by nine persons Including three teachers, five students and one 
reading specialist. The questionnaire, rewritten with their sugges- 
tions for improvement Incorporated, was submitted a second time to the 
reading specialist for a specific determination of reading level. 
After minor revisions the student questionnaire was administered. 

Administration of the student questionnaire took place in a 
rtssource center (quiet study area), containing apprcacimately 100 
students. Directions were carefully reviewed and students were re- 
minded of the value in well-considered responses. Utilizing the 
advice of the reading specialist, students at all grade levels were 
assisted with terminology outside their own personal reading vocab- 
ulary. The sample consisted of 1323 students or approximately 93 per 
cent of the student body. 

Mull Hypotheses 

Null hypotheses were tested at the .05 Level of Confidence that 
there would be no differences in frequencies of positive, negative, 
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and no opinion responses of students and teachers for each of the 
following: 

1. Benefits of open space over small classrooms. 

2. The relationship 6f open space to the problem of students 
"not listening." 

3. Student selection of teachers. 

4. Socialization in open spaces. 

5. Benefits of team teaching to learning. 

6. Students "getting lost" in large group areas. 

7. Independent study possibilities. 

8. Students* feeling of success. 

9. Lack of individual attention. 

10. Student progress according to ability* 

11. Student involvement in decision-making. 

12. Availability of instructional activities and materials. 

13. Possibilities of a student working at his own level. 

14. Student- teacher relationships. 

15. Limits to be placed on student self-direction. 

16. Misuse of learning packets. 

17. Possibilities of a student working at his own rate. 

18. Relevance of standards set for students to those he finds 
outside of school. 

19. Guidance necessary for student personal responsibility 
deve lopoent . 

20. Teacher rapport with students. 
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CHAPTER IV 

Data Analysis and Interpvetatlon 

Analysis and interpretation o£ the data related to space 
utilization, team teaching- team planning, continuous progress, 
independent study, standards and expectations, and the expressed 
uettendorf Middle School philosophy have been presented as follows: 

1) Staff and student attitudes toward specific concepts were graphed 
according to levels of agreement, disagreement, and no opinion. 

2) The differences between staff and student perceptions of specific 
concepts were tested for significance by use of Chi Square. 3) Open 
ended responses by teachers were tabulated and selected suggestions 
for iii4>rovement were presented. 

Staff and Student Attitudes Toward Space Utilisation . 
Team Teachlntt-Team Planning. Continuous Progress . 
Independent Study. Standards and Expectations, and 
the Expressed Bettendorf Middle School Philosophy 

Staff and student attitudes obtained from the questionnaires 

have been presented as follows: 1) Positive questions on the staff 

questionnaire have been stated and graphed for each section of the 

questionnaire. 2) Negative questions on the staff questionnaire 

have been stated and graphed for each section of the questionnaire. 

3) The total positive questions on the student questionnaire have been 
stated and graphed. 4) The total negative questions on the student 
questionnaire have been stated and graphed. 

In each case the questions for a given section are followed by 
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a graphic presentation of the percentage responses (positive, negative, 
and no opinion) for each question. Each graph consists of a continuum 
from 100 per cent negative to 100 per cent positive. The mid-point 
(I) was established at ^ero per cent as a reference point £or direc- 
tionality determination. Percentage responses have been rounded to 
the nearest five per cent and denoted by (*) ■ 5%. 

Responses of aRree and stronttlv agree were grairfied collectively 
as the agree responses. Responses of disagree and strongly disagree 
were graphed collectively as disagree responses. One hundred per cent 
minus the sum of the positive and negative percentage responses yields 
the percentage of no opinion. 

Positive or negative directionality for each question on the 
staff and student questionnaires was not hypothesized. 

The data represent responses by 1323 students and 84 staff. 

Positive Questions Related to Space Utilization 
1. Open space provides a good opportunity for effective team teaching. 
3. Open space provides an informal setting which lends itself to 

creative learning. 
6. Open space allows for large group instruction of that material 

which lends itself to less individual or personal attention. 
8. Open space learning centers at Bettendor£ Middle School better 

utilize teacher strengths than more traditional classrooms would. 
10. Open space learning benefits students by exposing them to a 

greater variety of teaching personalities. 
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I.!. (>pi-n space allows for more Individualized activities geared to 
th« child's ability than a contained classroom would. 

14. Tho combination o£ open space and small rooms utilized at 
BtitCimdor£ Middle School allows for grouping students according 
to their needs, thus enabling them to progress at their own 
rntc and level. 

15. A combination of open space and small rooms allows for better 
utilisation of professional human resources* according to indi- 
vidual strengths. 

16. In the current Bettendorf Middle School operation, the learning 
activity governs the space rather than the space governing the 
luarning activity. 
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FIGURE 1. --Staff response to questions related to positive aspects 
of space utilisation. 
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IVsit Lvc Questions Related to Team Teach lntt»Team Planning 
m. Team teaching at Bettendorf Middle School offers a variety of 
personalities and styles for students in both methods and 
materials, thus enabling a student to work with a teacher he/sha 
likes. 

20. Team teaching at Bettendorf Middle School enables more children 

to benefit from a teacher's personal strengths. 
22. Ti'am teaching at Bettendorf Middle School encourages each 

individual teacher to expand his/her knowledge and improve his/ 

her otm teaching methods by the stimulus of observing other 

members of his/her teaa. 
25. The sharing of ideas at Bettendorf Middle School results in 

better curriculum, since several opinions are involved. 
28. Team planning at Bettendorf Middle School offers a chance to 

talk over problems, get help, reassurance and suggestions, and 

obtain a fresh approach. 
30. Team planning at Bettendorf Middle School gives consistency to 

the program presented to students. This prevents overlap and 

omissions. 

32. Teachers at Bettendorf Middle School a£e taking advantage of 
each other's special field of knowledge by sharing ideas. 
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PIGUFE 2. --Staff response to questions related to positive aspects 
of team teaching-team planning. 
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Postttve Queattona fji^latcd to ^y ntlnumia Prfly »^.» 

33. Students starting from where they have progressed experience 

■ore suecess» more learning and less behavior problens. 
35. Continuous progress at Bettendorf Middle School eliminates 

wasted time for students. This enables them to advance to 

levels that they would not reach in traditional situations. 
37. Continuous progress, as practiced at Bettendorf Middle School. 

gives each child the opportunity to learn and add to his skills 

without the stigma of failure. 
39. With proper planning continuous progress can be accomplished 
within current traditional pupil-teacher ratios. 

% Response 
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FIGURE 3. "Staff response to questions related to positive aspects 
of continuous progress. wj-twe aspeccs 
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Positive Questl onit Rvl utcd to Independent Study 
41. Independent study at Bettendorf Middle School provides an 
excellent mssns of encouraging atudentii to pursue their own 
Interests, i:xplore new ideas in depth, and adjust their 
schedule (quest) to neet their own needs. 
43. Independent study at Bettendorf Middle School allows an oppor- 
tunity for self -pacing and the developoent of personal responsl 
blllty. 
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FIGURE 4. --Staff response to questions related to positive aspects 

of independent study. 
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Positive Questions Related to Standards and Expectations 

49. There Is an adequate chance for students and teachers at 

Bcttendorf Middle School to be Involved tn setting standards 
and personal expectations for their class and for thenselves. 

51. Academic standards and expectations osist vary with each Indi- 
vidual child. 

52. Standards set for Bettendorf Middle School students are com- 
patible with those found In society. 

54. Basic minimum standards have been established at Bettendorf 
Middle School and are clearly understood by the entire staff. 

% Respcmses 
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IGURE 5.— Staff response to quest loud related to positive aspects 
of standards and expectations. 



Positive 0ufi8tlone Related to Phlloaophv 

57. A student will progress . i£ given the opportunity to make his 
own decisions and work at his own speed; thereby, he will be- 
come more responsible. 

60. Student option and choice means each student has free choice 
in what, how, or even if he learns. 

62. With few exceptions there is evidence of good student -teacher 
relationships at Bettendorf Middle School. 

63. Additional staff instruction is necessary in the techniques 
and fundamentals of the current Bettendorf Middle School opera- 
tion. 
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FIGURE 6.*'*Sta££ response to questions related to positive aspects 
of philosophy 
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M. p.riv^ ouesr ^^-^ p^lated to Space Utilization 
2. open apace la less conducive to work and more "open" to 

conversation and socialUatlon than a smaller, more contained 
room would be* 

4. S».ll«. -ore tt«llti<«.l cUtsroo- ««• nece...r, for thoso 
who c.nm,t function In . Urge open .p«:e with It. -ny dls- 
tractions. 

5. Open .p«e f not effective for the .low Knrner or dependent 
type student. 

7. To increase the number of students in one place necessarily 

Increases the confusion and control problems. 
9. open space learning is too impersonal-students get lost too 

easily in a large group. 
U. communication and rapport with students are more difficult In 

open space situations. 
13. The general problem of "students not listenlrg" has resulted 

from student efforts to tune out the additional distractions of 
an open space learning environment when they personally are 
ready for quiet. 
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FIGURE 7.-*Staf£ response to questions related to negative aspects 
of space utilization. 
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Ni>l^l^ 1 Que St 1 on 5; 1} e J a t J to Tc^i m Teaching -Team Planning 

17. Teaching philosophies of team members are sometimes bo far apart 
that it is difficult to rtach a decision (agreement) on uiscipline 
procedures ) cxpi* stations desired from students t and various ap- 
proaches to learning. 

19. Team teaching nc Bectcndorf Middle School tends to allow weak 
team mem^:^rs to hide and shirk responsibilities. 

21. Instead of tejm teaching, we have tended to develop a system of 
turn teaching. 

23. Team teaching has turned into little more than a production line 
for completed packets. 

24. Constantly teaching with others in a large area causes a teacher 
to lose his/her Identity, thus stifling individual ingenuity, 
initiative, and responsibility. 

26. Strong, extrovert types sohtctimes overpower other team members 
with good ideas, thus stifling creative contributions. 

27. There is a critical shortage of time when all team members are 
available for collective planning. 

29. Many good ideas are lost in team planning because individual 

ideas may not agree with team decisions. 
31. An excessive amount of team planning time is utilized in mechan* 

ical procedures rather than actually discussing student needs. 
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FlGl'RE 8. --Staff response to luostions related to m-gative aspects 
of team teaching- team plannxnjw;. 
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Nt?y^3t j j^iit ^M»«_K»\l .m t » Ci>r t unic ut; Progress 



34. CuiUtnucus ^aogres.-i viuJlvidualiMcd learning) Is not x^Lcnrriuy. 
?t lotronHorf Mit.lHI.' «?c!h»o1 . S^nce most student?; c:v^ .snM... *::»d 
to ^roup ovnluaLliip ti.clniiques, there Is little real, cont ^mous 
progress . 

36* lliore is a Jofinite lack of tinic> for careful evaluation .jT,J 

planning with and for oach individual. 
38, The l.ick of onouj^h dittcrvnr tvr -' f instructional materials 

at Bettendorf Middle School cjuses students to get "boggod down" 

with packets . 

40. It Is difficult for students to share ideas and express* idoas 
to the group when they are working at different speeds. 



T Response 



Disagree 



Agree 




34 • 



36. 



38. 



40. 
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FIGURE 9. --staff response to questions related to negative aspc^ct^• 
of continuous proj;r»v5S. 



42 Many children havui>!i ;caciirtj probUMn55 ;uKl/.»r lack of M<:liv;.t :i 
C'innw>t effectiVoJy p ;T't i »\ito in inJi'V- P'-^'^i^ ^^.t«"!y. 

44. Indi-pindent study c;uuK)t take placi* without tonchcr direct; v. 
The idoa that students c ni bv "let k;.)" 1*=: u*^t sound educat 
philosophy. 

45. Independent study at jwttviidorf MiddK; Schi^ol is currently ILttlt* 
more than worksheet.^-, yo «;HLl«L»d \ 1*. i :'*nfi.-nt dctivities" and 
assignments « 

46. Many students cannot iiftsutw rt*sponsibil i ty for budgeting their 
time or directing their cwn energies and interests; yet they 
want this freedom. 

47. Students at Bettendorf MiJdic School currently have too \ .u.y 
packets, behavioral oh .coLivtrs, and loriux-ft^ . \ y^roi^ter variety 
of learning experionc^^s ir: r.i-.cf.ssary . 

48. Misuse of current space and it t-t 5.m1o for 'iiiependent study 155 
more prevalt^rt than th;- '/!)nrt.a>;e of r^anie. 
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FIGURE 10. — Staff response to questions related to negative asp'. -r.s 
of Independent study. 
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•*^':>;,iVLi>LlL-Qiy -^Z. ' 9J"J^.-'-^ ' •> ^^^j). t:^ St auJ.irdH a nd Expectation s 

50. The. extensive u»i of packets at Bcttendorf Middle School 

elicits tncaiocritv, lack of motivation, copying, et. , latl'-r 
than challenging n student to do h..8/her best tfork. 
53. Rather than assisting students i.n the development of personal 
n^sponsibillty, te^^chtirs at Bettendorf Middle School have un> 
loaded the responsibility onto the students without the necessary 
guidance. 

55. Proposed standards and expectations at Bettendorf Middle School 
are currently much higher than attainment. 

56. Basic expectations should net be Included in a continuous progress 
program as children are ready for different concepts and skills 

at different times. 



7. Response 



Disagree 



Agree 
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50. 



53. 



55. 



56. 



FHL'Ri-: 11. •-Staff response to questions related to negative ^^sp.^cts 
of • « andards and oxper tat ions • 
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Negat ive Quest Ions JU- 1 • . • » o^ol^Iix 

58- The Bcttendorf MWJle School philosophy Idcntif us a rather 
Ideal envlronmont il. w.* are moving toward- Tlio»ji»h >;ri*at 
strides have been r. tJi- in this ditoction, wo arc still a lony; 
way from reaching i- .^^iMosvd ^u^oals. 

59. The philosophy of the 15^.1 teivjorf Middle School allows for great 
flexibility and experiment at lor, but we need a muc h more specific 
set of directions anJ better id. tit \ fixation of specific ways of 
attaining our goals. 

61. At Bettendorf Middle School we offer many opportunities for the 
individual on paper; however » due to lack of program^ materials^ 
or facility I these options are often only on paper. 



/ Ki^&ponse 



Disagree 



Agree 
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58. 



59, 



61. 



FI(JURE 12. --Staff response to quest iono related to negative aspects 
of philosophy. 
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I. I can ilo boti. r sclioul work in the Lirge opi»n sp.ii<» ir*.Ms tli ni 

f can In tho t;mall cUTSsrooms. 
J« I would prri'i I having luori* than om* t^nrlar w:>rk Wi'Lii r.V' i;. 

each 8uhi(*ct atv*a. 
5, Having moto tliau one teacher available in Large: group holpt? ine 

to learn more* 

7* In most of my classes students .ao .1* u co put:r^uo problems and 
projects on an individual basis that are of spe il interest to 
them* 

S. I feel good about most of the work T do in school. 
lOt I am able to move ahead at my own rate in subjects I do well ;ti 

or am especially Interested In. 
11. In most of our classes, we often get a cha:ic«- n:ik*j ih^cisionM 
together. 

13. I am able to work at my own level in most rathject aieas. 

14. I have a good relationship with most of my teacl ors. 

15. rhc student should have the respon*; ihll i ty to det< rnilne what, 
how> or ev.:?n i£ he should loarn. 

17. Most of my teachers give me enough time to (inlsh r^f work. 

18. Tlie standard<i set for Bettendorf Middl<^ School students are very 
similar to thuse T find outJJide of m:1ioo1 . 

20. My teachers will respect me as a person even when T have done 
poorly on my school work. 
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FIGURE 13 •--student response tu positive quest ion.^ on student 
quest lonralre. 
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2. In 1 u^L- Mjr.'n *tpact* .xri^.a??, jituvUMWs t:p si \c;\x\-i to "shut out* 

sour»!j- tiiK* other puo^U* nround thvtn. 
4. There ! rchot>l wt^rk and tnon. cui' \ ^itiou (social L:c«f *i«n) 

III tilt* oprn spaci* aroas thm i!> tho ..fill cld3?»roam8, 
6. I tend to Rot lost in the large group !v;;rr.Ing areas. 
9. My tc-iU'her is often toe busy ti> ht Ij -^'^^ ri I need help. 
12. We usually do not have enough .M.. f ruuer lals and 

activities In most of our cla:5,-?es. 
16. In completing packets students tent! to piv^ answers and copy 

rather than help each other oo their "own" best work. 
19. Students need more teacher )r;uidance in the area of personal 
responsibility development. 
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FIGURE 14.**Student respotise to negative questions on student 
questionnaire. 
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St f -SruJ<? nt Percept l onr: ol^^ \\iL?.l? ron cept?: 

Comparisons of staff in«l itrudont attitudt-s tnward n s|h«x 
v*)ncept have been arranged m\ fn\lcM<i: I) r>LiU<'.iunt of tlit st f 
question and Student question roi^ced to a rjincf if concept, 1 • 
graphic presentation of tlu' percont;\^v' respoiiSi for each quer.t ' 
pair, and 3) tabulation of r^-siu^nso froquenry .u»J Chi Square ni^/ . • 
Icance determination for each question pair. 

Each graph consists of i c-uit •»i::urr. fro".; 100 per cent negat ive lo 
100 per cent positive. The mid-ptiLi.!: (I) was established at zero 
per cent as a reference point for JlrectionaIit.y J tormina t ion. !'< r- 
centage responses have been lounued to the nearest five per ccnr :uJ 
denoted by (*) « 5%. 

Responses of agree ami jjt.rpnjijy agree wt-re graphed coIUjv ' /* ly 
as agree responses. Respunsir (^f dir>a^ree and ncrongly disagrcfc* 
were graphed collectively a.*; tja.>.;K^OLr responson. jnt; hundred per 
cent minus the sum of the ]>o;ltiM atvi n.fp,atP « *ponses yields rhe 
percentage of no opinion. 

bach contingency t«il)le contain:; M.r^ rt:sponae frequency for th<' 
staff and student quest ionr> ber:**^ compared. Agri.*.' and strongly .-i-.'roc 
havii bet-n stated collectively as a*;rcc:. DiuJiacc and strongly disagree 
have been stated collectively as disri^^ice, StJft utid student qm^.tions 
were arranged on their respect iv*t? r(u**sLiom:.. irt-r, so that a posit iv 
(or negative) response on e^ch would indLcatu that the staff an^t 
dv?nc*; were in agreement on the conci pt being consi iered. 

bt termination of Chi Squrav r; ! -i if icance wns base d on t>;. 
following two assumptions: 1) T:,ough there might be a differemc in 
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the statement of the staff and student questions being compand, 
the conc;.'pt that the two questions (one staff, one^tudent) w«»re 
considering was the same. 2) Since there was a correlntiun betw«^en 
the two questions on their respective questlonnairc<t, their cxpt cted 
cell frequencies for each type reaponae would be proportional. Any 
observed frequency that would differ would appear in the Chi Square, 
thus indicating the significance of the discrepancy between staff and 
student opinion. 

Deviation at or above the .05 Level of Confidence has been deemed 
significant. For two degrees of freedom. It requires a Chi Square of 
5.99 to be significant at the .05 level. 

The data represent responses by 1323 students and 84 staff. 
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■3^l»\llbil!:L/"i\.>:b-.: "..J. Related to 

Benefits oi Open Spaco Ovt-r Small Classrooni s 

1* I can do bettor L^izhool w.^rk In the large open space areas thin 
I can in the 5?nall c li.srrootns . 

12. Open space allows tor n^oiv iniiivlduallsed activities; geared to 
the child's abilLry than i contained classrocm would. 



7, R.!^?onse 

Disagree Agree 

1 1 
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FIGURE IS.^-'Comparlson of student (question 1) and 8ta££ (questiot^ 12) 
opinions regarding benefits of open space over small classrooias. 



Student Qwgtion T auCi Staff Question 12 

Response Frequency 

Type Response Mtudent Staff 



Out . $ t i oti ( 1 ) Oues t ion ( 12 ) 



Agree 


8?1 




48 


Disagree 


293 




22 


No Opinion 

(n«=1309) 


19? 


(n-84) 


14 


Chi Square 




3.28 (df=2) 




Sianificance Level * 




Not Significant 





* X « .05 * 5.99 



Table 1 shows the Chi Square nnd frequency distribution of stnff 
question 12 and student quGStion i /according to levels of agreement, 
disagreement, and no opinion* Th^^ results Indicate that there is no 
significant difference between statf and student opinion regarding 
benefits of open space over small classrooiss . 
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a-j"5rliy->-l^.r:'i i"- ^"'^ staff .'• ' t:;. 

FYotrii^M '>!- "StuJcnlS No t T.i.v -Iv, '.1 ' 

2. In the Urge op.n !:i,.:ic areas, stiuk-nis m..si S< irn lo "shut 
out" fiounds nnd otK^T oople around thvm. 

13. The general pr..hUm of "studtmts not U-^-. t n}-/ ^'^s resulted 

from student efforts to tune out the .-l.M lonn; .] is tract lone; of 
an open space learning environment wiv i. lu v ; rii v. -Uy art* 
ready for quiet. 

% Response 
Disagree •'•••i'.. 

098765432101 2 34 5 0/«90 
0000000000 OOOOOuOOOO 

FIGURE 16. "Comparison of student (question :) am! staff (question 13) 
opinions regarding problem of "students net li55t n ing 



TABLE 2 



Student Question 2 and Stjuji ^^'m*- - • •• — . 



Type Response Srudci.. Staff 

OuestiorC'j Quest ton(l3i 



Agree 
Disagree 
No Opinion 



878 ^8 



n 



230 



210 1^ 



Chi Square ^ 

fiip nificance Level * N^j ^., Lf irant 

* « .05 ^ 5.99 

Table 2 showib the Chi Square anl fr:-r'- "-v distribution of staff 
question 13 .v.J -iMtt-nr qufstlon 7 t l.v. V, uf .itrreement, 

disagreement, and no opinion. The resulic; ii olciu i l.at t horc is no 
significant difference between staff and studoj.t ...ipior regarding 
the problem of "students no t listening." 



StuJi'iit Choice of Teacher 

3. I v/ouKI prcfor having more than one tt.acher work wIi?j • ' 
each subject area. 

18. IVara teaching at Bettondorf Middle School offers n varii ly 
pi rsondlttles and styles for students in both methods i.J 
materials 9 thus en^iMinj; a student to work with a teacher 
she likes. 



% Response 



Disagree .\gree 

1 1 
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FIGURE 17. --Comparison of student (question 3) and staff (tjup*^^ ' i ji* iH) 
opinions ro.gardlng studc'tit choice of teachcir. 
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Student Question 3 and Staff Question 18 



Response Frequency 



Type Response 



Student 
Que8tlon(3) 



Staff 
Quest ion (lb) 



Agree 
Disagree 
No Opinion 



556 
493 
263 



39 
36 
9 



(n-=84) 



Chi Squar** 

Significance Level * 



4./* I (df=2) 
Not Significant 



* X 



.05 - 5.99 



TaM« 3 shows the Chi Square and frequency distribution of staff 
question 18 and student question J according to levels of agit cmc-nt , 
disagreement, and no opinion. The results indicate that there in no 
significant difference between staff and student opinion regarding 
student choice of teacher . 
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Quest long (Stud ont A* illLl}^. lI:l\:!lSl±JL?. 

Soclalizat lo a in Onun Sjmc 

4. There is less school work .in»i moro conversation (social:. : i 
in the open space areas thnn in the snnll olassroon!^- . 

2. Open space is less conducive to work and more **upen" lo cmiv^. i- 
tion and socialization than a rmallerj mure contained riHim w\ ahi 
be« 

% l:os o on dc 

Disagree Agree 

I 1 
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FIGURE 18.--CiMiiparis<m of student (question 4) and staff (quest -* . ) 
opinions regarding socialization in open spaces. 



Student Ouesti on » Staf f Outncion 2 



Response Frequency 



Type Response 


0aostloTi(4) 




Staff 
Qjpsti »n(l' ) 


Agree 


6j8 




b5 


Disagree 






23 


No Opinion 

(n-1314) 


•^52 




6 

=84) 


Chi Square 




!2.75 


(df=2) 


Sisnificance Level * 




> .01 





* X*^ - .05 • 5.99 



Table 4 shoi^s the Chi Square ^nJ frequency distribut loti ' f stati 
question 2 and student questic<< « . .orditif; lo levels of . , 
disagreement, and no opinion. The re sults indicate a slgnifl*. xnt 
difference in staff and student c: inion regarding social ion In 
open spaces . 
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Questions (S t»>>>M ' i. m^StaiLmJ^^l^Sil 

5. .luvtng more th^n one ic achor available in UtKc group helps 
to learn more. 

20. loam teaching at li.ttvr.iorf Middle School enable: ..ore childx.n 
to benefit from a t. Mchcr's personal strergtt.a. 

*;• Rosponae 

Disagree Agrcu 

I ' 
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5. 

20. 
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FinURE 19.. -comparison of student (question 5) and staff (quest iw. 
opinions regarding benefits of team teaching. 



•TABLE 5 



Student Qucdti^.^Sund Staff QwsljjlTljQ-- 



^Mi/lpnt Staff 

Type Re.pon.e o!e"tt^(5) _o..e.tlun.-20) . 



Agree 
Disagree 
No opinion 



803 55 
278 



233 



<n-l314) 



0.81 (df^2) 



Chi Square 

.^j «»i * Wot significant 
Si g nificance Level ^ 



* = .05 » 5.99 



Table 5 shows the Chi Square and frequency distribution of staff 
questiS^ 20 aS^^tudent question 5 according to ^^^^-'f^^'- 
di^a«eement. and no opinion. The results indicate that there . a 
signSic^t dl??erence betwe n staff and student opinion rogar.lir.r, 
benefits of team teaching. 
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Q uestions (Student j i;l s t i r i 9^ li ^/ ' TO 
Students "C<;fttinfi i.ost^' in l.atKe Group Aixas 

fa. I tend to get lost In the large proup learning atvi\u . 

9* Open space learning Is too imperHt-aal - atudi.ni.s >v 
lost too easily in a large gioup. 



7o Response 

Disagree Ap^ree 

I i 
0 9 8 7 6 5 4 3 2 1 0 1:' . V 5 6 7 J 9 0 
0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1) * v; 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 

^ If 9i M IVVIWyi A H \ - *; w^orWVC JVKVr 

FIGURE 20. -•Comparison of student (question 6) and staff (question 9) 
opinions regarding students "gutting last" In largt. <;roup learning 
areas . 



Student Question t? i mi Staff Que ^^ . i j 



Respons*^: Frt'iucncy 



Type Response Stin.:«;rt Staff 

Qi..i f. t. tnn(6) Quest Ion (9) 

Agree 2 '46 41 

Disagree HSS 37 

No Opinion 180 6 

(n"I314) (n-84> 



Chi Square 43.9/ (df'2) 

Significance Level * >_J)! 

* » .05 ■ 5.99 

Table 6 shows the Chi Square ami frequency «!i£;tTibution of staff 
question 9 and student question 6 p rilng to Itv U of /iRroement, 
disagreement, and no opinion, in'. : mits indlc:' :^ignif leant 
difference in staff and student ciiuLon regarding scudcnts "getting 
lost" in large group areas . 
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Cjw'^t Ions (Student 7 anu St u" ! ^l) Related to 
iiiJopendont Smo^y lilt u's 

7. In must of ny o lasses , students aro .?ble to pursue problem.*? .md 
projects on an Individual basis t!u:t arc of special interest to 
them. 

ft 

41. Independent stuJy at BettenJorf Mii'lU? School provides an x- 
cellcnt means of encouraging studt tit to pursue their own 
Interests, explore new ide.is in fK;v.M, dn»1 adjust their sclu-J-ule 
(quest) to mo.dt their own needs. 

% Kesponvc 
Disagree Agree 

1 1 
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FIGURE 21. --Comparison of student (question 7) and staff (qu?r.tion 41) 
opinions regarding independent study pusBlblllties. 



TA!-.'.i: 7 

Student Question 7 and St a fl Question 41 



Hr sponse Frequency 



Type Response 



Stud •Mt 
Quf St ic'n( 7 



Staff 
Quest ion (41) 



Agree 
Disagree 
No Opinion 



52tj 
357 
421 



37 



38 



(n»1304) 



(n''84) 



Chi Square 
Significance Lcvi. I 



20.97 (df*2) 



.01 



* X " .05 * 5.99 

Table 7 sliow-? the Chi Square 'nd frequency distribution ot staff 
question 41 hu-I r.Lijdent qtiestior i.c^rllrg to levels of agn— •siCi't , 
disagreement, and no opinion. Th. results indicate a significant dif< 
ference in staff and student opinion regarding independent study 
possibilities . 
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8» r foil good about m4>st i f work 1 do In school. 

i7. Continuous progress^ ;t:^ ;tr.«^ t iced at Bettendotf MiddU Si 
givos i»acli child the oj»i «• i una ty to learn and add to his 
skills without the sil^ii.t jT failure* 



Disagree Agrcp 

1 1 

0 9 8 7 6 5 4 3 : « ii I 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 0 
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FlfU^RE 22 •--Comparison of -^tuJ* Mt (qtiostlon 8) and staff (qti* ^. • M) 
opinions regarding student ft^-iii^g of success. 



Student Quest i > : -3 Staff Quest ion ^3J^ 



^ R es p on yT^A M SP^Y 

Type Response i udt^nt Staff 



Agrt^t: 879 

Disagr* "» i:U^ ^7 

No Opinion 9 
(n*J i06) (n«84) 



Chi Square (df«2) 

SlKnif icance Level ^ ^ .01 

* .05 « 5.99 

Table 8 shows the Chi Suuiirt. and frequency distribution if ft 
quc:stlon 37 and student quc^stiuu 8 according to levels of a^i^r. >u n: , 
d^^^iyr^oment p and no oplnlt^n. r-:u1ts Indicate a fsipnff?. • 

dif icreisce in Staff and studt rn .i.i.iiOTi regarding student Ll k: i j u^-^ v i 
success « 



erJc 
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Qvi'J^X^'i'Vl A^^ ' ' * * Mid Sta ff 36> Related to 
l.-u K 1 1*- t V I < U*-\l A t tent Ion 

9. >i> ttMchk-r is oftov r;*.^ Lusy to help me when I need help. 

Jb. rhi'iv is a •loflnito t-v rime for careful evaluation am* 

{>lannin^ with and f i .)cn individual. 



Disagree Agree 

I 1 

0 9 8 7 6 5 4 3 2 I 0 1 :2 3 A 5 6 7 8 9 0 

0 0 0 0 0 0 0 i) 0 0 0 0 a 0 0 0 0 0 0 

35. % A*** **** ***** * * 

FIGURE 23.--Comparl&oi) of <)tudcnt (question 9) and 8taf£ (questi^ .. ir>) 
opinions regarding lack o£ Individual attention. 



VALU; 9 

Student Qu istlon ii u l Staff Question 36 



Reswmse Frequency 



Typo Response 


rftridont 


Staff 




0ucstion(9) 


Quest Ion (36) 


Agree 


669 


78 


Dlpagrc'i: 




4 


No Opinion 


198 


2 




(n*Ull) 


(n-84) 



Chi Square 55*53 (d£-2) 



Stiffliflcarc ^ T.ovejL ^ > .01 

* .05 5.99 

Table 9 shows thr* Cui Square and frequency distribution of f^iiiit 
question 36 and student ':u<-^t ion 9 according to levels o£ agreem* , 
disagreement^ and no o^'inion. The r< suits indicate a aignificant 

dif fr:rf p.'/.' in staff an:; .sii: !cni: i»pii.^'m regarding the lack of in ^? . 
dual attt-ut Ion. 
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r.^'-V '• ''M^i i (Student 10 and Staf f .^5) Related to 
Progress According to Abiiity 

10. t am able u* move ahead at ny own rate in subjects I do well in 
or am especially Interested In. 

35. Continuous progress at Bettendorf Middle School ellialnates wasted 
time for ittuilcnts. ifiis enables th«Mn to advance to levels that 
they would not reach in traditional siruntiuns. 



% Response 



Disagree 



Aj^ree 



10. 
35. 



I 1 
09876S4321012345b7890 
0000000000 0000000000 
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FIGURE 24. > -Comparison of student (question 10) and staff (question 35) 
opinions regarding progress according to ability. 



TABLE 10 

Student Ouestloi^ 10 and Staff Question 25 



Response Frequency 



Type Response 


Student 
OuestlondO) 




Staff 
Oue8tion(35) 


Agree 


946 




45 


Disagree 


234 




31 


No Opinion 

(n-lJlO) 


13G 


(n-84i 


8 


Chi Square 




18.93 (df»2) 


Significance Level * 




> .01 





* X - .05 " 5.99 

Table 10 shows the Chi Square and frequency distribution of staff 
question '^'^ -u <) student question 10 accor«!ing to levels of agreement, 
disagreement, and no opinion. The results indicate a significant dif- 
ference In staff and student opinion regarding progress according to 
ability . 
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i Uifcsctons (Student II and Staff 49^ Related to 
Student Involvenient in Decision Making 

11. In most of our classes, we often get a chance to make decisions 
together. 

4^. Thtti' Is an adequate chance for students and teachers at Betten 
dorf Middle School to be involved in setting standards and 
personal expectations for their class and for themselves. 



11. 
49. 



% Response 



Disagree 



Agree 



1 1 
098765432101234567890 
0000000000 0000000000 



FIGURE 25.— Coaparison of student (question 11) and staff (question 49) 
opinions regarding stu'lent involvement in decision making. 



TABLE 11 

Student Question 11 and Staff Question 49 



Type Response 




Student 
Question(ll) 


Staff 
Quest ion(49) 






587 


43 






485 


34 


No Opinion 


(n-1310) 


238 


7 

rn-84) 



Chi Square 



Significance Level 



5.31 (df-2) 
Not Significant 



* X = .05 « 5.99 



Table 11 shows the Chi Square and frequency distribution of staff 
quo^-t 49 and student question 11 according to levels of agreement, 
disagreement, and no opinion. The results indicate that there is no 
significant difference between staff and student opinion regarding 
student involvement in decision making . 
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Otiestions (Student 12 and Staff 47) Related to 
Instructional Activities and Materials 

12. We usually do not have enough Interesting materials and activi- 
ties in most of our classes. 

47. Students at Bettendorf Middle School currently have too many 

packets, behavioral objectives, and lectures. A greater variety 
of learning experiences is necessary. 



% Response 
Disagree Agree 

1 1 

098765432101234567890 
0000000000 0000000000 

47, *** IAAAAAAAAA*** 

FIGURE 26. --Comparison of student (question 12) and staff (question 47) 
opinions regarding adequacy of Instructional activities and materials. 



TABLE 12 

Student Question 12 and Staff Question 47 



Response Frequency 



Type Response 


Student 
Quest ion( 12) 


Staff 
Quest lon(47) 


Agree 


574 


52 


Disagree 


499 


13 


No Opinion 

rn-1310) 


237 


19 

(n*84) 


Chi Square 




17.62 (df'-2) 


Sisnificance Level * 




> .01 



* - .05 - 5.99 



Table 12 shows the Chi Square and frequency distribution of staff 
question 47 and student question 12 according to levels of agreement, 
disagreement, and no opinion. The results indicate a significant 
difference in staff and student opinion regarding instructional activi- 
ties and materials. 
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Questions (Student 13 and Staff 37^ Related to 
Student Working at His Own Level 

13. I am able to work at my own level in most subject areas. 

37. Continuous progress* as practiced at Bettendorf Middle School, 
gives each child the opportunity to learn and add to his skills 
without the stigma of failure. 



7e Response 

Disagree Agree 

1 I 
098765432101234567890 
0000000000 0000000000 

]^3, ^lrtHlftft**<i ** il > 'il > illnfc)( > . "A )(lf<()IM>f 
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FIGURE 27.— Comparison of student (question 13) and staff (question 37) 
opinions regarding the ability of a student to work at his/her am 
level. 



TABLE 13 

Student Question 13 and Staff Question 37 

Response Frequency 



Type Response Student Staff 
Ouestlon(13) Quest ion (37) 



Agree 


1001 


48 


Disagree 


181 


27 


No Opinion 

(n-1309) 


127 

(n»84) 


9 


Chi Sqxiare 


21.73 (df«2) 




Siffnificance Level * 


> .01 





* X - .05 - 5.99 



Table 13 shows the Chi Square and frequency distribution of staff 
question 37 and student question 13 according to levels of agreement, 
disagreement, and no opinion. The results indicate a significant dif- 
ference in staff and student opinion regarding a student working at 
his own level . 
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14. 
62. 



Queatlons ^Stud ent 14 and Staff 62^ Related tb 
Student 'Teacher Relatlonahlpa 

I have a good relationship with most of teachers. 

With few exceptions there Is evidence of good student -teacher 
relationships at Bettendorf Middle School. 



% Response 



Disagree 



Agree 



14. 
62. 



1 1 

098765432101234567890 
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!^?I!?Lf^;'^°!;r"^"?° (question 14) and staff (question 62) 

opinions regarding the relationship between students and teachersr 



TABLE 14 




Agree 

Disagree 

No Opinion 

Chi Square 

Significance l^evel * 
* • .05 



883 
221 
208 



(n-841 
34.17 (df-2) 

> .01 



82 
2 
1 



ouest^ L * ""'^ frequency distribution of staff 

question 62 and student question 14 according to levels of aareeinent 
dlsagreen^nt, and no opinion. The results iSdlcate a slS^JSanr ' 
relat!Sn«hin: .''''' ^'P'"^^" studenf!te:';"' 
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15. 
60. 



Ouesttons (Stude nt IS and Staff 60> Related to 
Limits of Student Self»dlrectl<m 

The student should hm the responsibility to deteraine what, 
how or even if he should learn. 

Student option and choice means each student has free choice 
In what» how or even If he should learn. 



15. 
60. 



% Response 



Disagree 



Agree 



098765432101234567890 
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FIGURE 29.-- Cooqwrison of student (question 15) and staff (question 60) 
opinions regarding liaitatlons placed on student self -direct ion. 



TABLE 15 

Student Oueation IS andStaff Ouastlon 60 



Type Response 


Student 
OuestionriS) 


Staff 

Quest lon(60) 


Agree 


586 


12 


Disagree 


369 


68 


No Opinion 


358 


4 

(n«84> 


Chi Square 




102.90 (df-2) 


Significance Level * 




> .01 


* - .05 - 5.99 



Table 15 shows the Chi Square and frequency distribution of staff 
question 60 and student question 15 according to levels of agreement, 
disagreement » and no opinion. The results indicate a significant dif- 
ference in staff and student opinion regarding limits of atudent aelf- 
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Queationa f Student 16 and Staff SO) Related to 
Mtauae of Learning Packets 

16. In conpletlng packets students tend to give answers and copy 
rather than helping each other do their "own" best work. 

50. The extensive use of packets at Bettendorf Middle School elicits 
mediocrity, lack of motivation, copying, etc., rather than 
challenging a student to do his/her best work. 



X Response 



Disagree 



Agree 



1 1 
098765432101234567890 
OOOCOOOOOO 0000000000 

j^g^ I* ****** 

50. i ir ****I* **»A*A****A 

FIGURE 30. —Comparison of student (question 16) and staff (question 50) 
opinions regarding misuse of learning packets. 



TABLE 16 



Sttident Question 16 and Staff Guest ion 50 



oiec 



Type Response 


Student 
Ouestlon(16) 


Staff 
Guest ion (50) 


Agree 


482 


50 


Disagree 


497 


22 


No Opinion 

(n-1314) 


335 


12 

(n-84) 


Chi Square 




17.70 (df-2) 


Sicnificance Level * 




> .01 



* X - .05 « 5.99 

Table 16 shows the Chi Square and frequency distribution of staff 
q H scion 50 and student question 16 according to levels of agreement, 
disagreement, and no opinion. The results indicate a significant dif- 
ference in staff and student opinion regarding misuse of learning 
packets . 
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Quest iona (Student 17 and Staff 14) Related to 
Student Working at his own Rate 

17. Most of my teachers give me enough time to finish my work. 

14. The combination of open space and small rooms utilized at 

Bettendorf Middle School allows for grouping students according 
to their needs, thus enabling them to progress at 'heir own 
rate and level. 

7. Response 

Disagree Agree 

1 1 
098765432101234567890 

0000000000 oooooooooa 
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FIGURE 31. ••Comparison of student (question 17) and staff (question 14) 

opinions regarding the ability of a student to work at his/her own 
rate. 



TABLE 17 

Student Question 17 and Staff Question 14 



Response Frequency 



Type Response 


Student 
Quest lon(17) 


Staff 
Quest ion (14) 


Agree 


730 


50 


Disagree 


437 


16 


No Opinion 

(n»1309) 


142 


18 

(n«84) 


Chi Square 




12.88 (df«2) 


Sisnificance Level * 




> .01 


- 2 

* X » .05 - 5.99 



Table 17 shows the Chi Square and frequency distribution of staff 
question 14 and student question 17 according to levels of agreement, 
disagreement, and no opinion. The results indicate a significant dif- 
ference in staff and student opinion regarding a student working at 
his own rate. 
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Questions (Student IB and Staf f 52^ Related to 
Relevance of Standards Set for Students. 

13. The standards set for Bettendorf Middle School students are 
very similar to those I found outside of school. 

52. Standards set for Bettendorf Middle School students are com 
patible with those found in society. 



% Response 
Disagree Agree 



1 



1 



098765432101234567890 
0000000000 0000000000 
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FIGURE 32.— Comparison of student (question 18) and staff (question 52) 
opinions regarding the relevance of standards set for stu.-*ents to 
standards he/she experiences in society. 



TABLE 18 



Student Question 18 and Staff Guest ton_22 



Type Response 


Student 
Quest ion as) 


Staff 
Guest ion t 52) 


Agree 


325 


45 


Disagree 


543 


26 


No Opinion 

rn«1313) 


445 


13 

(n»84) 


Chi Square 




35.02 (df^2) 


Si«ii£icance Level * 




> .01 



* - .05 - 5.99 

Table 18 shows the Chi Square and frequency distribution of staff 
question 52 and student question 18 according to levels of agreement, 
disagreement, and no opinion. The results indicate a significant dif- 
ference in staff and student opinion regarding the relevance of standards 
set for students. 
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QutiStions CStuJent 19 and Staff 53> Related to 
Personal Responalblllty Develowent 

19. Studcri*-.8 need more teacher guidance in the area of personal 
responsibility development. 

53. Rather than assisting students in development of personal 
responsibility, teachers at Bettendorf Middle School have 
unloaded the responsibility onto the students without the 
necessary guidance. 

% Response 
Disagree Agree 

1 1 
098765432101234567890 
0000000000 0000000000 
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FIGURE 33.— Conparison of student (question 19) and staff (question 53) 
opinions regarding teacher guidance in perscmal respmslblllty develop- 
ment. 

TA.^ 19 

Student Question 19 and Staff Question 53 



Response Frequency^ 



Type Response 


Student 
Quest ionQ9) 


Staff 
0uestlon(53) 


Agree 


469 


36 


Disagree 


369 


35 


No Opinion 

(n«1310) 


472 


13 

fn-84^ 


Chi Square 




15.63 (df-2) 


Sionificance Level * 




> .01 



* » .05 - 5.99 



Table 19 shows the Chi Square and frequency distribution of staff 
qtii-stion 53 and student questioi? 19 according to levels of agreement, 
disagreement, and no opinion. The results indicate a significant dif- 
ference in staff and student opinion regarding perscmal responsibility 
development . 
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Questions (Student 20 and Staff 62> Related to 
Teacher Rapport With Students 

20. My teachers will respect me as a person even when I have done 
poorly on ny school work. 

62. With few exceptions there is evidence of good student-teachc>r 
relationships at Bettendorf Middle School. 



% Response 

Disagree Agree 

1 1 
098765432101234567890 
0000000000 0000000000 

FIGURE 34.— Comparison of student (question 20) and staff (question 62) 
opinions regarding teacher rapport with students. 



TABLE 20 

Student Question 20 and Staff Question 62 



Response Frequency 



Type Response 




Student 
Quest ion(20) 


Staff 
Ouestion(62) 


Agree 




621 


82 


Disagree 




419 


0 


No Opinion 


(n«1296) 


256 


2 

(n«84) 


Chi Square 






78.15 (df«2) 


Sianlficance Level 


* 




> .01 



* • .05 - 5.99 



Table 20 shows the Chi Square and frequency distribution of staff 
question 62 and student question 20 according to levels of agreement, 
disagreement, and no opinion. The results indicate a significant dif- 
ference in staff and student opinion regarding teacher ra pport with 
students . 
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Staff ReSDonstfB to Open Ended Queatlona 
Staff open ended responses for each major section of the 
questionnaire have been arranged as follows: 1) Responses have been 
tabulated by percentage Into positive, negative, suggestions for im- 
provement, and other. 2) Selected suggestions for improvement have 
been stated. 

Ftositive and negative responses have not been restated as they 
repeat those obtained in Phase I of the research (see Appendix B). 

S:>ace Utili2atton 

TABLE 21 

Open Ended Responses Related to Space Utilisation 



Type Response Percentage 

positive 17 
Negat ive 36 

Suggestions for Improvement 16 
Other 11 
Total 100 



Table 21 shows the percentage distribution of staff opinions 
toward space utilization. Results in Table 21 indicate a relatively 
high incidence of negative staff opinions toward present space 
utilization. 
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Sufcucsttons for Improvement 



1. Open spaces do not necessarily have to be totally open. Hueh 
of the impersonality of these situations night disappear if 
more thought %fere given to individual needs when grouping 
students and placing them in rooms or open space areas. 

2. There needs to be more provision of highly structured classrooms 
for those students who cannot effectively work independently in 
open space areas. 

3. Additional staff training is needed. If the faculty knew how to 
use the combination of small rooms and open space better, the 
system would operate much better. 

4. Preparation for open space learning should begin before students 
reach middle school. 

5. Flexibility in grouping would be greatly increased if small 
classrooms were directly adjacent to the open space areas. 

6. Different behavior should be expected in the open space areas 
than is expected in the small rooms. Expecting different 
behavior in different places gives students the opportunity to 
learn responsibility. 

7. In order to make better use of both facilities (open space and 
small room), more space must be granted to certain disciplines. 

8. Having different students in the open space areas than one has 
in the small room makes it difficult to develop subject matter 
continuity. Therefore, he should have the same students con- 
sistently. 

9. Open space learning must be altered so that discipline and 
respect of another's time are part of the learning situation. 

10. Better identification and sharing of successes are necessary. 

11. Open space activities can be made more effective by limiting 
large group presentations. 

12. Type of space is not of major concern. Children can learn any- 
where, if properly instructed; and discipline can be attained 
easily, if handled properly. 



lo.ttn Teach Intt-Tttam Planning 



TABLE 22 

Open Ended Responses Related to 
Team Teaching-Team Planning 



Type Response Percentage 
Positive 23 
Negative 42 

Suggestions for Improvement 23 
Other 12 
Total 100 



Table 22 shows the percentage distribution of staff opinions 
toward team teaching-team planning. Results in Table 22 indicate 
approximately twice as many negative opinions as positive opinions. 



Suggestions for Improvement 

1. With too much team planning, one becomes locked into the wishes 
of others. Each staff member needs to experience soma small 
room teaching and self-planning. 

2. Smaller teams or sub-teams offer more possibilities for indivi- 
duality and waste less planning time. Individual student needs 
can be considered more reasonably by small groups of teachers 
(2-4) who actually know the students for whom they are planning. 

3. Team members need to know each other better. More effort should 
be made to allow more compatible people to work together. 

4. More inter-team planning is necessary. No one knows what the 
other subject areas are teaching. 

5. When teachers are hired, they should be more carefully screened 
for ability to work in a group. Present teams should be weeded 
of those who can't function in a team situation. 
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Co ntinuous Progress 

TABLE 23 

Open Ended Responses Related to Continuous Progress 



Type Response Ptercentage 
Positive 15 
Negative 56 

Suggestions for Improvement 23 

Other 6_, 

Total 100 



Table 23 shows the percentage distribution o£ staff opinions 
toward continuous progress. Results In Table 23 Indicate a rela- 
tively high incidence of negative staff opinions toward continuous 
progress . 

Suggest^lons for Improveiiienr 

1. To enhance the packet problem, the students need visual and audio 
materials provided, especially for children with learning diffi- 
culties. 

2. Efficient and accurate records roust be kept and transferred from 
year to year. 

3. If we are to have real, continuous progress, it must be a system 
wide program. 

4. Continuous progress works well only if the student's current 
location is correctly and adequately identified. More time needs 
to be spent on diagnosis procedures. 

3. Continuous progress need not indicate that every single student is 
moving at a different rate from everyone else. Subgroups spring 
up and lead to more individual attention, as a small group work 
together, plan together, and discuss together. 

6. It will be necessary to give some people on the Middle School staff 
more authority if additional changes toward continuous progress are 
going to be made. 



BEST COPY Mmm 
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TABLE 24 



.'ju ri Ended Responses Related to Independent Study 



Tv{)c Response 



Percentage 



rositive 



24 



Negative 



50 



^raggestlons for Improvcaient 



17 



v'tht»r 



9 



Total 



100 



Table 24 shows the percentage distribution of staff opinions 
toward independent study. Results in Table 24 indicate a relatively 
high incidence of negative staff opinions toward independent study. 



SugRfiSti-ms for Improvement 

1. Independent study is not well organized In ail teams. Each team 
nt'cds to consider how, when and why it can use independent study 
taorc effectively. 

2. At this age level, there should be some limitations placed on 
Independent study for most students. If more space were avail- 
able Md a real variety of materials could be provided, self- 
genrrating interest would enable a larger portion of students to 

pjrticipate. 

3. Ti. (londent study can be achieved only with much student -teacher 
rt lationships, conferences, and guidance. 

4. w.' iiKi*.-d people specifically in charge of the quest areas if they 
:nc to be run effectively. Also, manipulative materials and 
yjrr.rtlcal extensions of classroom activities arc needed--not 
gUrlfled study halls. 

3 r. xr.<^r materials need to be provided. Too many packets seem to 
,\n Inappropriate answer to me. We must realize that packets 
only guiding devices for other activities. Perhaps current 
• •ts need to be more creative. 
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^ ' J ^ and Kxpcctat 1 ons 

TABLE 25 

Open Ended Responses Related to 
Standards and Expectations 



Type Response Percentage 
Positive 23 
Negative 39 
Suggestions for Improvement 19 
Other 19 
Tot«: 100 



Table 25 shoi^s the percentage distribution o£ 8ta££ opinions 
toward standards and expectations. Results in Table 25 Indicate a 
considerable diversity of opinion regarding standards ar.d expecta- 

t Lons . 



Suggest ions for Improvement 

1. hanic expectations (goals) must be set up. A student's program 
of study must be directed to reaching (If possible) or surpassing 
these goals. The starting point is the variable. The goal 
should be the minimum constant. 

2. Basic expectations should be established at given points along a 
continuum. Students should not go beyond those points until the 
basic expectations arc obtained. 

3« Coordinated effort between teams Tir arrival at one set of stan* 
dai^^s and expectations is neccss ^ v Each area presently has 
Its own. 

4. Since Iowa Basic Skills Tests cannot adequately measure individual- 
ized learning 9 they should be replaced with a test that will 
measure learning on an individual basis. 

3. Standards and expectations are often too hastily compiled. Greater 
recognition and consideration of the wide range of student abili- 
ties are needed. 
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TABLE 26 



Open Ended Responses Related to Phlloaophv 



T vofe Response Percentage 
Positive 27 
Negative ' ^ 

Suggestions for Improvement 18 
Other ^ 
Total 100 



Table 26 shows the percentage distribution of staff opinions 
toward current philosophy. Results in Table 26 indicate a relative- 
ly high incidence of negative staff opinions toward philosophy. 



Suggestions for Improvement 

1 . More staff instruction Is needed in presenting options for 
individualization. How does one keep track of Individual student 
progress? What are the alternatives to packets? 

2. More learning activities are needed at Bettendorf Middle School 
which enable students to be the active young people they are. 
Kxcessjve paper work and little activity Is too confining for 
the 1-16 year old. 

3. Since there is considerable opportunity for experimentation at 
lit ttt ndorf Middle School, each team needs to give more careful 
cori.<?ideration to what the philosophy means to its area. 

4. If we are to grow together, we must lalk together more. More 
unification of faculty is needed. 

5. As far as philosophy goes, each individual teacher should be 
motivated by hU/her own background. The Bettendorf Middle 
School philosophy should be used as a guide by each Individual. 
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CliAPTKR V 

SuDomary^ Conclusions^ Impllcationst and Reconanendations 

The paucity of information apparent from the pertinent literature 
review revealed a need for additional evaluation of innovative ap- 
proaches to learning. To that end^ attitude scales (questionnaires) 
were developed and administered to measure pertinent staff and student 
attitudes toward "innovative programs*' of the Bettendorf » Iowa, 
Middle School. The following presents a summary and conclusion from 
analysis of the data, general conclusions and Implications, and 
recommendations for further research. 

Summary and Conclusions From Data Analysis 
The summary and conclusions from data analysis parallel the 
method of data presentation in Chapter IV and, therefore, comprise: 
1) a summary of staff and student responses, 2) consideration of 
null hypotheses concerning staff and student opinions, and 3) con* 
elusions from open ended responses. 

Summary of Stjaff and Student Responses 

The summary of staff and student responses was as follows: 
1) a sutmnary of staff opinions toward each section of the staff 
questionnaire and 2) a summary of student opinions toward the total 
student questionnaire. To avoid the confusion of positive responses 
to negative questions, negative responses to negative questions, etc., 
the following code was established for consideration of the resul^f 

r v 
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i-» -t trf and stuifent responses* It was used for each section of 
tu. staff questionnaire, as well as the total student questionnaire. 



C^>i )K; Faculty and Student Response Sunroarv 

Strongly Positive: The per cent of agree responses exceeded 

the per cent of disagree responses by 
more than 40% 

Strongly Negative: The per cent of disagree responses ex- 
ceeded the per cent of agree responses 
by more than 40% • 

Positive: The agree responses exceeded the disagree 
responses by more than 20%, but less 
than 40%. 

Negative: The disagree responses exceeded the agree 
responses by more than 20%, but less than 
40%. 

Inconclusive: There was 20% or less difference between 
the agree and disagree responses. 

NOTE - Strongly positive indicates a high degree of agreement 
with a given statement (positive or negative). Strongly negative 
indicates a high degree of disagreement with a given statement 
(positive or negative). 



Space Utilization (Staff) 
Strongly Ptosltive 

I. Open space provides a good oppottunlty for effective team 
u:achlng. 

J* Open space provides an informal setting which lends itself to 

creative learning. 
^. Smaller, more traditional classrooms are necessary for those 

who cannot function in a large open space with its many dis* 

tractions. 
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6. Open space .allows for large group Instruction of that material 
which lends ltsel£ to less Individual or personal attention. 

10. Open space learning benefits students by exposing them to a 
greater variety of teaching personalities. 

lU. The combination of open space and small rooms utilised at 

Bettendorf Middle School allows for grouping students accord- 
ing to their needs » thus enabling them to progress at their 
own rate and level. 

15. A combination of open space and small rooms allows for better 
utilization of professional human resources » according to 
individual strengths. 

Positive 

2. Open space is less conducive to work and more "open*' to con- 
versation and soclallzatlor than a smaller^ more contained 
room would be. 

5' Open space is not effective for the slow learner or dependent 
type student. 

7. To Increase the number of students in one place necessarily 
increases the confusion and control problems. 

8. Open space learning centers at Bettendorf Middle School better 
utilize teacher strengths than more tr&dltlonal classrooms 
would • 

12. Open space allov;s for more individualized activities geared to 
the child's ability than a contained classroom would. 
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13- The gonoral priiblem of "studimts not listening** has resulted 
from student efforts to tune out the additional distractions 
of an open Space learning environment when they personal ly are 
ready for quiet. 

Negative 

lb. In the current Bettendorf Middle School operation^ the learn* 
ing activity governs the space rather than the space governing 
the learning activity. 

Inconclusive 

9. Open space learning is too lmpersonal*"*8tudents get lost too 

easily in a large group. 
11. Communication and rapport with students are more difficult 
in open space situations. 

Team Teach ing'^Team Planning tStaff ) 
Strongly Positive 

17. Teaching philosophies of team members a *e sometimes so far 
apart that it is difficult to reach a decision (agreement) 
on discipline procedures » expectations desired from students^ 
and various approaches to learning. 

20. Team teaching at Bettendorf Middle School enables more children 
to benefit from a teacher's personal strengths. 

22. Team teaching at Bettendorf Middle School encourages each in- 
dividual teacher to expand his/her knowledge and improve his/ 
her own teaching methods by the stimulus of observing other 
meoibers of his/her team. 

»— • 

o 
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25. The sharing of i.J.. at Bettendorf Middle School results 
in bettor turricultun, since several oplnlonj are Involved. 

26. Strong, extrovci ■ typ.K aometimes overpower other team 
members with goou ido.is, thus stifling creative contributions. 

27. There is a crlt :caJ shortage of tine when all team members are 
available for coiUctivt- pl.inning. 

28. Team planning at Kctuudorf Middle School offers a chance to 
talk over probl- r-:, liolp, reassurance and suggestions, 
and obtain a ttvuh f;i/j)roach. 

29. Many good ideas ir.- xost in team planning because individual 
ideas may not a^^.tx.■^■^ with team decisions. 

31. An excessive amount o!; Lcam planning time is utilized in 
mechanical procedures rather than in actually discussing 
student needs . 

32. Teachers at BetLci J(;.i Mi.Idle School aje taking advantage of 
each other's spoc { ,1 jrit id of knowledge by sharing ideas. 

Positive 

30. Team planning at Ik ttotuiorf Middle School glv«s consistency 
to the program p.i.sM.d to students. This prevents overlap 
and omissions. 

Negative 

21. Instead of team tu aching, we have tended to develop a system 

of turn teaching. 
24. Constantly teaching vitJt others in a large area causes a 

teacher to lose his/her identity, thus stifling individual 

ingenuity, initiative, r.nj responsibility. 



18. Team teaching at: BcttcmlorC Middle School offers a variety of 
personalities anil Jt vies for stud*»nts in both methods and 
materials y tims i nah1fn>; a stvidtMU tt* Wiirk with a teacher he/ 
she likes. 

19. Team teaching at lieLLoiulorf Middle School tends to allow 
weak team member^) L'o hide and shirk responsibilities. 

23. Team teaching has cian J into little more than a production 
line for completed pa;;kfcts. 

Continuous Progresr. ( Staff) 
Strongly Positive 

33. Students starting: from where they have progressed experience 
more success, m«>ro I«*.irniri;^ and less behavior problems. 

36. There is u definite. I 'C*-: of time for caruful evaluation and 
planning with and fc«r c ich individui.tl . 

Positive 

37. Continuoufi prov;rof5s, riJ< ptcict irud iL i;^ t iriulorf Middle School, 
gives vi'ch chi 'H. oi-ifiiTun Ltv Ld U:jni and add to his skills 
without tiie sri^':'»'j t.nlun-. 

38. The lack of ii]oiu;h difl'cnMit typhis Lir t ructions -^laterials 
at Hi?tte.idorf Mi/l ii*^ School caue.i : ■•".uc'c-nts to get "bogged 
down" with pncVct'^. 
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34. Continuous progress (Individualized learning) Is not occurring 
at Liottendorf Middle School. Since most students are suhjtcted 
to group evaluation techniques, there Is little real, contin- 
uous progress. 

35. Cuntiauous progress at Bettendorf Middle School eliminates 
wasted time for students. This enables th^m to advance to 
U>vc>Is that they would not reach in traditional situationi.. 

39. With proper planning continuous progress can be accomplished 
within current traditional pupil-teacher ratios. 

40. It is difficult for students to 8ha.:e ideas and express ideas 
to the group when they are working at different speeds. 

Independent Study (Staff) 
Strongly Positive 

42. Many children having reading problems and/ or lack of motivation 
c.mnut effectively participate in independent study. 

44. Independent study cannot take plr.rre without teacher direction. 
£'n^ idea that students can be "let go" is not sound educational 

philosophy. 

45. Independent study at Bettendorf Middle School is currently 
little more than work sheets, so called "enrichment activities" 
and assignments. 

46. Mi.vy students cannot assume responsibility for budgeting theic 
tisaff or directing their own energies and interests; yet they 
want this freedom. 
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47. Sttidonts at Bcttenuorf Middle School currently have too 
many packets, behavioral object Ives t and lectures* A 
greater variety of learning experiences Is necessary. 

Positive 

43. Independent study at Bettendorf Middle School allows an 

opportunity for self^paclng and the developiaent of personal 
responsibility. 

Inconclusive 

41. Independent study at Bettendorf Middle School provides an 
excellent means of encouraging students to pursue their ain 
Interests, explore new Ideas In depth, and adjust their cun 
schedules (quest) to meet their own needs . 

48. Misuse of current space and materials for Independent study 
Is more prevalent than Is shortage of same. 

Standards and Expectations f Staff) 
Strongly Positive 

51. Academic standards and expectations roust vary with each 
individual child. 

Positive 

50. The extensive use of packets at Bettendorf Middle School 

elicits mediocrity, lack of motivation, copying, etc., rath^ 
than challenging a student to do his/her own best work. 

52. Standards set for Bettendorf Middle School students are com- 
patible with those found in society. 



Strongly Negative 

54. Basic minimum standards have been established at Bettendorf 
Middle School and are clearly understood by the entire staff. 

Inconc lua Ive 

49. There Is an adequate chance for students and teachers at 

Bettendorf Middle School to be Involved In setting standards 
and personal expectations for their class and for themselves. 

53. Rather than assisting students In the developnent of personal 
responsibility, teachers at Bettendorf Middle School have un- 
loaded the responsibility onto the students without the nec- 
essary guidance. 

55. Proposed standards and expectations at Bettendorf Middle 
School are currently much higher than is attainment. 

56. Basic expectations should not be Included in a continuous 
progress program as children are ready for different concepts 
and skills at different times. 

Philosophy (Staff) 
Strong ly Positive 

58. The Bettendorf Middle School philosophy Identifies a rather 
Ideal environment that we are moving toward. Though great 
strides have been made in this direction, we are still a long 
way from reaching our proposed goals. 

59. The philosophy of the Bettendorf Middle School allows for 
great flexibility and experimentation, but we need a much more 
specific set of directions and better identification of spe- 
cific ways of attaining our goals. 
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61. rt Bctr^ivlort Mi^Jlr School, we offer many opportunities for 
the Indiviilual on paper. Howeveri due to lack of program^ 
mater iaU, or facility » these options are often only on paper • 

62. With feur exceptions there is evidence of good student -teacher 
rclatiunshlps at Bettendorf Middle School. 

StronKly Negative 

60 • Student option and choice means each student has free choice 
in what, how or even if he learns. 

Inconc lusive 

57. A student will progress if given the opportunity to make his 
own decisions and work at his own speed. Thereby ^ he will be- 
come more responsible. 

63. Additional staff instruction is necessary in the techniques 
ami fundamentals of the current Bettendorf Middle School opera* 
tlon« 

Total Stude n t^ C^uestlonnalre 
StroHKly Positive 

1. I can do better school work in the large open space areas than 
I can in the small classrooms. 

2. In th'^ large open space areas, students must learn to "shut out** 
souiv.'r nncj other people around them. 

5. Havi.u: more than one teacher available in large group helps me 

to loarn more. 
8. I fei^l good about most of the work I do in school. 
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10. t am able to taw)«v Xn aA at my own rate in subjects I do 
well in or am especially interested in. 

13. I am able to work *ir my own level in most subject areas. 

14. I have a good relationship with most of isy teachers. 

Positive 

18. The standards set for Middle School students are very similar 
to those I find outf^idc of school. 

Strongly Negative 

6. I tend to get lost in tho large group learning areas. 
Negative 

17. Most of niy teachers give me enough time to finish my work. 
Inconclusive 

3. I would prefer having .note than one teacher work with me in 
each subject area. 

4. There is less scliuul woxk and more conversation (socialization) 
in the open spacf arons than in the small classrooms. 

7. In most of ray clar^ser, students are able to pursue problems and 
projects on an individual basis that are of special interest 

to them. 

9. My teacher is often too busy to help me when I need help. 

11. In most of our classes, we often get a chance to make decisions 
together . 

12. We usually do not have enough interesting materials and activi* 
ties in most of our classes. 
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15. Tlie student should have the rosponslblllty to determine what, 
hiM or even if he should learn r 

16. In completing packets, students tend to give answers and copy 
rather than help each other do his *'own^^ best work. 

19. Students need more teacher guidance in the area of personal 
responsibility development. 

20, My teachers will respect me as a person even when I have done 
poorly on my school work. 

Consideration of Null Hypotheses 

Consideration of null hypotheses includes the results of the Chi 
Square test of significance for each hypothesis and conclusions from 
these results. 

Hypothesis 1 

Hie null hypothesis that there would be no significant differ* 
ence between staff and student opinion regarding the benefits of 
open space over small classrooms was accepted at the .05 Level of 
Confidence. 

Both the staff and student body have a very positive attitude 
toward open space learning. 

Hypothesis 2 

The null hypothesis that there would be no significant differ- 
ence between staff and student opinion regarding the problc^m of 
students not listening was accepted at the .05 Level of Confidence. 

Both the staff and student body agree that the problem results 
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from student efforts to cut out sounds and other distractions of 
the open Apace learning environnents. 

H ypothesis ^ 

The niiU hypothesis that there would be no significant dlf' 
ference between staff and student opinion regarding student selection 
of teacher was accepted at the .05 Level of Confidence. 

Both the staff and student body were soBewhat indecisive on 
the matter, i.e., each had nearly the same percentage of positive 
and negative responses. 

Hypothesis 4 

The null hypothesis that there would be no significant differ* 
ence between staff and student opinion regarding soclallgation in 
open spaces was rejected at the .01 Level of Confidence. 

Teachers view socialization in open spaces move critically 
than do students. 

Hypothesis 5 

The null hypothesis that there would be no significant differ- 
ence between staff and student opinion regarding the benefits of 
team teaching was accepted at the .05 Level of Confidence. 

Both the staff and student body have a very positive attitude 
toward the benefits of team teaching. 

Hypothesis 6 

The null hypothesis that there would be no significant differ- 
ence between staff and student opinion regarding students getting 
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lo»t in larttc group areas wa8 rejected at the .01 Level of Confidence. 

SriiiJontii responded strongly that they do not get lost in large 
ato.i<?. Th(> staff was Indecisive. 

Hvpothtsis 7 

The null hypothesis that there would be no significant differ- 
ence ht^twucn staff and student opinion regarding independe nt study 
nossibtl itles was rejected at the .01 Level of Confidence. 

The student body responses were more positive than negative. 
The staff was indecisive. 

Hypothesis 8 

Tlie null hypothesis that there would be no significant differ- 
ence between staff and student opinion regarding student feeling of 
success was rejected at the .01 Level of Confidence. 

Student responses revealed strong feelings of success. Staff 
responses to success possibilities were sooiewhat less certain. 

Hypothesis 9 

The null hypothesis that there would be no significant differ- 
ence between staff and student opinion regarding lack of individual 
attention was rejected at the .01 Level of Confidence. 

loachers view the lack of time for individual attention more 
critically than do students. 

Hypothesis 10 

The null hypothesis that there would be no significant differ- 
ence between staff and student opinion regarding progress according 
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to tbi lily wdH rejected at the .01 Uvel of Confidence. 

Students seom more certain of the possiblLltles for progress 
nccorJlng to tihility. 

Hypothesis 11 

The null hypothesis that there would be no significant differ* 
once between ^ta££ and student opinion regarding student involveflient 
In dec is ion ma ki ng was accepted at the .03 Level of Confidence* 

Both staff and student body were somewhat indecisive. 

Hypothesis 12 

The null hypothesis that there would be no significant differ* 
ence between staff and student opinion regarding instructional 
activities and materials was rejected at the .01 Level of Confidence* 

Teachers Indicated a need for a greater variety of learning 
experiences. Students were somuuh«it indecisive. 

Hy pothesis 13 

Tfie null hypothesis that there would be no significant differ* 
ence between staff .ind student opliiion regarding a student working 
at his own level was rejected at the .01 Level of Confidence. 

Student responses were somewhat more positive than staff re* 
sporsos . 

Hypothesis 14 

The null hypothesis that there would be no significant differ* 
ence between ^taff and Student opinion regarding Student* teacher 
relationships was rejected at the .01 Level of Confidence. 
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Students are scmt-what less certain than are teachers that ^uod 
student -tvMchcr rolatlonshlps exist* 

Hypothesis 15 

The null hypothesis that there would be no significant diticr* 
ence between staff and student .^pinion regarding the liislts of 
sttident self-direction was rejected at the .01 Level of Confidence « 

The staff would place much more restriction on student self- 
direction than the level desired by students. 

Hypothesis 16 

The null hypothesis that there would be no significant differ^ 
ence between staff and student opinions regarding misuse of learning 
packets was rejected at the .01 Level of Confidence. 

Teachers view the misuse of learning packets as a problem. 
Students were indecisive. 

Hypothesis 17 

The tiull hypothesis that thcro would be no significant differ* 
ence between staff and student opinion regarding a student working 
at hlo own rate was rejected at the .01 Level of Confidence. 

Staff responses were somewhat more positive than those of 
students . 

Hypothesis 18 

The null hypothesis that there would be no significant differ* 
ence betwvMi rtaff and student opi; regarding the relevpncr of 
Standards set for students was rejected at the .01 Level of Confidence. 



stafl vlowtn! ;5 in Jiiir Js Sot for Student!) as bei:u» 
quite cinhpatlble with Ihuiu* i!ound in society* The studonts Jj:^* 
Agreed . 

Hvouthcsxs 19 

The null hypothesis ih it tUure wouid be no significant differ- 
ence between staff and student opinion regarding personal responsi- 
bility development was rejctcteJ at the .01 Level of Confidence. 

Both the staff and student body were Indecisive, 

Hypothesis 20 

The null hypothesis that there would be no significant differ- 
ence between staff and student opinion regarding teacher rapport 
with students was rejected nt the .01 Level of Confidence^ 

Students are less coitain than are teachers that good rapport 
with students exists. 

Conclusions From Ope n Ended Responses 

Since staff written responses were totally open ended, it was 
assumed th^ degree of posijivcness or negatlvoness of the responses 
would rt-presont a general measure of staff attitude toward a specific 
innovation. high incidence of negative st.itements toward every 

Innovation (Tables 21 throngh 26) indicates a somewhat negative staff 
attitudo towards each innovation. These results are somewhat sub- 
stantiated by staff response to negative questions (Figures 7 through 
12) and certain positive questions (Figures 1 through 6). Considera- 
tion of the whole, however, indica^res this is a matter of concern for, 
and not resistance to current innovations. 
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' ^ttit iicfS I • • i*. ^VAStions tor impruvvmont rosju tu:*. 

rvc^ tvod further vons iJorat ion In tht? K^ nt ral com luKi i hp. 
i vii liv It urns tlMt iv.illi*.v'£: . 

Genera 1 k i » ^ions and ImpliCvit ions 
Thi' giner.nl conci»»/- .1 wrro drawn from a coiisi(f4'r;it ion of 
arpt cts of tho evdluit ivM^. i «v , staff written responses in phase 1 
vA|»pi:iK!tx fttaif .iT.J r^iivieni responses to the qurst ionn.i i : »■ iteiii.s, 
attj tht op'?n ended rc/jppp^'e/ on the staff quest ionnalrt' . 

Ill order to rtmsider specifics as well as gem ral it ies , c aeh of 
the innovations has en c^Misldorrd separately. 

Open Space -Small Room 

Positive aspectj; oi o| on space incltide exposure of ^tudvii - tt> 
more than one teacher, ctuj^lten helping each othe^, better .if ill/ation 
of teacher strengths, raor;* individualization of student work, a re- 
Lnxttt acmosphcre for c;p:u;v*.cy, and greater fi-xibility for different 
learning sittiations. 

NeKative aspects * space cenf-'r around increased discipline 
probl»mr., students g<:t:! in;; lorst In a largo grotip situation, L?ck of 
sutf2ci^;nt studint motivation to functi^>n in an open spnce situation, 
and overcrowding; f urthenaore , it is moro conducive to conversation 
and ; ' in 1 iznt ion . 

t\ combination of open space and small group learning enviroftmc:nts 
an: -nr^ to hold great promise. Positive aspects of such aii irr ingoment 
\\. \^.:tU::r M»:j.li.:.itiv»^ of Staff and matrrinls, divtrsit: a' : ^^nl 

ing experiences, grouping of students according to their needs. 
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ir.J 4 V I i;- ' ! i ; .ui- -y« t prrson il toaclu^r contact, aivl ui. 
;4trnor;phiTi' m. i • v .mjiu^ivo to ncqui^Ltion of ^5t;ulont respond ili i 1 ; t . 

C\mc<Tns r / irt|,ni» tlit* combin<Ml opi»n spnco-jimall room c-^ho* ;»i 
an* :n\'rc aunin istr.it ivo in nature, cg.» l.ick of sufficient r.p.u , 
location i)f 4rv.i>, Kick of a ch-ar plan for effective util i;^.at inn 
of both, coiitwsiiiij iii achodttlinu^ and iack of appropriate m/itfr ials , 

Fca^ Tc .i ch in ^ - !V t in Pla uninj^ 

Team toMciUng v>ffor8 a chauco for mure children to benefit from 
a teacher's per^i^n^.l strengths, consist^^nt curriculum and methods 
throughout several ^>;rade levels, a chance to do group projects which 
one person alone could not handles and an opportunity to expre<iR t!u* 
"good features" of an individual teacher while offering reinftncuTM nt 
in areas or individual weaknesses. 

Concerns rce.arilinR team te==^ih:n>} inchule lo8S of individt«al 
identity, conflict of personalli.;. •s* stifling of individual ingenuity, 
and loss of •ihilltv for a chilt! tn identify wltli one teacher* 

Team pLiniiinv, »f fords cons ist^'ticy To the program presented to 
students, curr :i:u j I C(H*rd mat 1 Oil at all le vels, a chance for an 
exch.ingo of idf*::s i!t*Jn.: a democratic ^electl^'n process, and a chance 
for teachers to talk ovi i prubliMns, }»«»t i«< lp> sictire reassurance and 
suf',gestirns, ant? obtain a fresh approach. 

Concerns rep.rJing team planning IncJiide lack of sufficient time 
for planning, niisiiS'.- or abuse of planning time, excessive sixt* of 
some t»rams, domiiMt.iv»n by strong memh^*rr? , clash of personal i Li . an l/ 
i>r ideas, ^n^i iL^ questionable uat ire of ci/rtain decisions. 
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Puj:ltivf atjpcctsi of cont imious progres?? Include a chance for 
oVi-rv chlM to t-xpi tionci' auccoss without competing with other students^ 
Lliain.ititn w;i£ttod time for m^nv c jp-iblo students^ and an oppur* 
timity for stuJcnts to hiRin ' ro thuy are** and then progress 
according to tlu-ir individual hit'.roprs nnd abtlittes. 

Concerns Involve the inability to effectively neasure continuous 
progriu«;s, innbilluy of students t.. share ideaa when working at differ- 
ent levels, lack of tijne for careful planning and evaluation^ types of 
materials offered to students^ absence of specific guidelineSi ex- 
cessive demands on teacher time, vast difference between philosophy 
and actual practice, and the inability of a student to eve;» be placed 
in a competitive situation. 

Indepettdont Stud^ 

Independent study offers ;n ):.»:)orcunity for self-pacing and 
development of per55onal respouM bi i Itv, n valuable incentive to learn- 
ing, a chance for personal evil^ationj and a chance for each student 
to work in acci.rdincc with his own abllitiefi. Also, student involve- 
ment replaces lecturi?.<?- 

Negative o;^poctf? Include tlu? lack of "real" choices for Students^ 
lack of variety in materials--too many pack*a.s, misuse of resource 
area and library, lack of proper check by teachers of ''progress accord- 
ing to ability," inability of many students to assume responsibility 
for guidance of tlicir own learnings and over*emphasis on the slow 
Ic-arncr at the expense of the ijlited. 
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Stamiarils and Expect at * i 

Stiult-nts and 8t;]l'£ nr«* nw^ro ot mlntmiun standards In in>nt it^as. 
St;KlcntH ax*- allowed to s< c up nrnno of thrix own standard; . Tlit -> 
two suppositions cnnMo a student t*^ kr. tw what Is expected of Us.-, 
t'llcit unttormity^ alh ^^ £ variance- with voch Individual chil'U 
enhance student self-lriiagi , and facilitate t^^e entire teachinj?- 
learning process. 

Principal concerns invv lv,.- a lack of understanding by students 
and staff of what the stamlarda; and oxpcctatiotis are, an inconsistency 
and double standards concerning rules « and a definite lack of studcmt 
rosponsi ibility, e.g., bouavlor in halls and clasarooBi8» respect f;>r 
other r> and themselves, and contentment on a level of mediocrity with 
little motivation to attain a highi-r goal. 

l.ii:tle considerat it>n ^/as given tu academic achievement or the 
measurement of same. Fv*rtJur rosearrii shoi'ld include this most 
pertinent area. 

Ph, i _los o j|)hy 

Positive Ci^nnicnts r» ■.:.udln;; netion.lorf Middle School philosophy 
rcve-^I, hy Si>n!e individual.^: it Itj.i-^t, a very positive attitude tc>ward 
wliat is prop.r.ed and what is ^jchleved. Staff expansion of the stated 
philosophy revealed a deep, personal curonitrr.cnt far beyond that 
stated in the Bettendc^rf M5ddle School philosophy (see complementary 
statementn: concerning phiiusuphy, Appendijc II). 

Philosophic concerns vary from the lack of necessary sperilic 
direct i/'Hti t.. one's inability ti> mea:;..ru iiiLrinsic reward :m» I ... If- 
esteem. Other concerns include the lack of carry through of the 
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philofioi^y due to hi.i: , r. nn iViA :;t.»tf| i tictms Istency it? if:''»ts 
and desires^ and the f : ti: ?t ••iudivi«twiJ tt'aching** Is not lu rf ^ ii U 
facilitated by team t.u.Mi; tmm plrtn uni;, and the open :'imc:v . irn* 
ing arenas* 

Roco iTu.!>Mui ic l^i.?^ tor WvAxk i Research 
The dearth of i^iucit ion iS r< :;.^jich in the innovative areas vt 
o.ien space facilities, t< .im tr.schiuK, conrlnuous progresSt nun-* 
gradedness^ indlvLd*r)l : t J UiNrruci>wn^ .in<l student evaluative pro* 
cedures in the affect iv«* aonain augnnent.s tlio m*ed for further 
evaluative studies. 

The groundwork h^ jv fully laM In thltJ Investigation has rcve.il i<! 
several possibilities t.^c additional evaluative researcht For r:.a:n;iUt 
1) The survey inscrme i.r iii.£«.*cl in thifi investigation might tic us«;d 
in the preparation of im ri i . ^ lm i 'tu li umrnts for the measurciacnts 
of attitude and intero5;t.?: . J ) Vv »r mi^yf moasureinents should be* 
conducted on the srim - i vi«liu»U., piv f rnbly before and after export- 
ence in innovative' pr<.>graiii^. i) c;h^;^'^vc'ltions and/or case studies 
might be conducted in .»i'iir;r to vtrlfy, ii nullify, apparent results 
from the survey tn^truM nts. 4) The :uvt s tipcat iun should be repeated 
in a more controllet) situ-ition, l*e*, ut i H.:', ii^g control groups before 
and after innovat::.v: jtr ^nMs nrd v/ith t.*v»i5s ntion preplanned before 
attempts at innovation. r>) An attempt ^;h<>llIlI be made to correlat;* 
innovative approaches t « :;ucc«*ss;e«s in c*-;.p]tive areas of learnitit.« 
6) Attempts should be nia'ie to corr(*j iruwvative approaches witli 
personality development, attitudlnal chany/..^ and other non-acadetnic 
measures of change in the learm*r. 
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!?; c Jticlii!? viv • ♦ v r\h Sawuls (1969)* •Thn m # 

c*.irr i CM hull tn. Content iMniu L *trai»i full i*ffect until !t finds 

viabl*' nn^anJi uf attrac ting', t*\^cliors l-^ thf lovol of Intfl h ct ual 
rxcili-nfat It j>«vks to ».rvatc in .IflJlrt.i |p« 161*" 
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^U.^;t* V.i iL tfll '.'{'iM! .::vv 

An attempt is lu-i.i;- t.> .>i Itvaf stMff \ni 

attitudes towards tlu* miu vativi ..^j,.; . .iv?.^^ lo ic^iii.. tUat arc- 
biding utllUed at chi' aottcxiJorr n i iL- Spt-.-i* .1x^.^*1^^ for 
consideration Lnc I'-rli-: I) space 1 ! i Mt iwn (c/|^r,i siu ii ! a-^w:)^ 
2) team tedchln^y J; tv.m plnmiii;-., ♦> c.nitj.nuoas ) in^lv 
pc-rdunt study, 6) starilt;lrd^ an<I t >. ; . \ t;<t ions (.st^tfi ..iHi/tti* srii-U nt j , 
.ind a personal interpr vT.it ion of 'l^ MiJdli' Sclunil - j hv. 

It is most ii-ipoT't.iiit tl.at. • ;i .ilt in«Ti;jt*rv 1. ' : >,>j>ur : ui. ity 
to respond to each or tlit^sc^ - ."u.r arL;is. Vvv \ • r->* !i.i1 con- 

tribution to each vi tbcsf >:tjCi;n .1 ;»s v/nuM !m . < ;i j^prt'C iated . 

1. Please vtiilri^Mjto at 1; .. ' po^ itiv.- v-,,):.. in each of 

the scv*.':; ar*. *!:; in the' r ;\..v »u J }i.i!*if»h « ' f . 

II. Pleast.: ?tit I* IbuLi at • ^. r?'* r:.';..L; »f''4:jo'i i;n tcli al 
the sever .irva in the alt ici- J I f . 

NOTK: Y<» ! tnn/ lu^t have l-.itli ? > « • hi ; fvu 
c^uwi.'ii ».>n each ni« ;i. in ::»Mci» w-arir-- , .»!. .<ic 
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' . j.I:. 'VtlON L- 0_i:f:N SH ACE - .SMAl.f. R OOM; 

jVs j L i yi 

t 

Xe^a t lye 



ir* TKAM T K ACH ING 
Positive 



1 1 1\ TEAM PLi\NN lN ;; 
Pos i t Ive 



Negative 



IV. CONTINU'^US PROiiRI'ISS 
Pos it ive 



Pos itive 



V I . STANDARDS AxND E:;P F.CI AT 'S'^ ( Sttidcnts r.nJ/or St:iff): 
Positive 



10?. 



MIDDLE SC1K<0 I. 

Tho learnir« pr«.>cess of Middle Sthool is pr» d ij.iLL'.l on stu.knt 
selection, mccivc. involvement, irquitv, intrinsic nv/arJ, and 
self-cstt cm. We as a stuif r».'COgni2^ cho uniqi:c»nt of the 
Individual chMd and reflect this fact in all leainin:^ experi- 
ences . 

Standar'Js nn i oxjMjctations will he ro iintaincd Lhrounh the .avail- 
ability vf mnny Meaningful student optioay an i ; rt mat ivcs . 

Individual ti-iching style will be <• iccuriijicu m ;r.a intain iiig a 
wholesome si:u!i.jnt relationship in the c;c c on. p ■)?.•:•.. ;.'nt ui i'.K: 
educational jjoals of the school. 
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Tahulation Stiff Written Opinion Survey 

Statemeats in Appendix B have been recorded exactly as xxxeivod 
from the staff written ci>u>ivin survey. A conRclous attempt was made 
NOT to paraphrase or loodlfy the responses. 

The numbers in parenthosU represent the priority placed on 
items by the staff during I'hase II of the staff quc^stiunnaire develop* 
ment» Only thoso receiving one of the top six priorities have been 
so identified. 

Sections Included in Appendix B are; 

I. Advantages of Open Space 

II. Advantages of Small Room 

III. Advantages of Combination of Open Space Small Room 

IV. Concerns Regarding Open Space 

V. Concerns Regarding Cw:::bir»ed Open Space* *Sma 11 Room Concept 

VI. Positive Aspects of Team leaching 

VII. Concerns Regarding Veam Teaching 

VIII. Positive Aspt^cts of Toam Planning 

IX. Concerns Kt-gardina Team Planning 

X. Suggcsclvf Comnientfe Regarding Team Planning auC Teaching 

XI. Positive Aspects of Continuous Progress 

XII. Concerns Retjarding Continuous Progress 

XIII. Positive At;pect8 of Independent Study 

XIV. Concerns Regarding Independent Study 

XV. Positive Aspects of Standards and Expectations 

XVI* Concerns Regarding Standards and Expectations 



XVi:. <'.»i4;l it.-.- ut.ir. 'J :• • r • 1 1 "itja Concerniri,-. i'l.il- ,•!-; 
XVUl. Crit ical Statomi>nts CuncernLng Philosopiiy 

l. Luryc fct'-'-^np Itjstruction exposes studt-nt--^ ru .!. 'tt « • .u 'iie " 
ti.ach>. r . 

(3) 2. Great for indepttiJent study and l.'.r).;ii' gtoup pre near. i.ons. 

3. Studtmts cnn work and learn at tlit ir own siuH-d'^. 

4. v.jod for lectures, films, Instruct urns , md laboratory 

5. Many chLlJrcn working together cau lielj> each oth».r in f.;aaU 
groups . 

(5) 6. TeJclicrs moving around the room can ba awav. c»l' each « UilJ 
and learn children personally. 

7. Gives a relaxed atmosphere and t'nedons tor creativitv. 

8. Allows for supervised work by qualified iHtopio a'..; allows 
toT general media in.3tructlon, di^pt-r.-^al of directions, 
M.iCerlals, etc. 

(2) 9. It provides a g<o'.'. opportunity for tfatn teaching, better 
utili>:ation of .i.i.li.;) visual cquipm«M»t and an informnl 
sottin?. which l.-nd ; itself to learning. 

1(;. It pvi'Vidcs for a number of different }<ro«ji;Ui>'.s as far as 
clavj. si^e Is cwiccrned . Also activities. 

(4) 11. Provides for mor*-- individual izat im. ui !?tiide!;t uork. 

12. it allows for children to have rauui.' frcoJom. More area to 
im.vii around. 

13. Opon <?Ti.iCf better utilizes toacht r strc opths. 

(1) 14. It allows div«?rs if led activities to take pl.uec i.:ni.iUane- 
ously . 

15. Tt allows for Individualized instruction i:. .i im.lrj unit 
.npproach . 

10. Open space allows for better presentar i • ; n-. i indivi- 
dualized activities geared to the child:^ VlJ u . 
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17. Open space :h;.r. for large group instruction of th.;t 
material h^nJs Itself to less indivlduol or porsoral 
attention. 

18. Slow learnoir^ like it because they feel mon tccupteJ. 

19. Open space can be broken into separate .i^eai? the. i>eed 
arises or a special occasion presents itself. 



II. Advantaged of Small Room 

1. Allows more freedom of action. 

(1) 2. Necessary for those who can not cope with the open space 

situation. 

(3) 3. Provide an opportunity for individual teachers to drills 

teach and explain major concepts. 

(4) 4. Discussion classes can be held without bothering other 

classes. 

(5) 5. Better place to teach skills. 

6. Allows the teacher to interact with a small number of 
students and to Intensify the interaction of the group. 

(6) 7. Provides a good place for class discussion and exchange of 

ideas . 

8. Allows for a more personal contact with students. 

9. Helps students get a fooling they "belong" in a teacher's 
class and thus, they make commitments better. 

10. Necessary for student Involvement and a closer student'- 
teacher relationship. 

11. Teachers have better control of the classroom. 

12. Less students make room quieter for work. 

(2) 13. Gives necessary structure to certain students* performance. 

Badly needed by a large number of students. 

14. Good for reviewing, reading and individual work. 

15. Opportunity to gee to know and relate to n certain group of 
kids. 

16. Best place for reinforcement of content r^^terlol. 
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III, AJvantagos r vnl>ir«at ion of Open Spaces and Sm al l K o om 

(3) 1. Cumbination of open space and small room heip tencht^^rs 

tp:tch to .'-pocific liiarnlng levels or to stu-lcriCs with 
specific intercut!* . 

2. Central cinicopts developed In pod can lu* eupjotoii in 
di>pth in s^m.ill room. 

3. Allows for better utLii^ation of audio visual resources. 

(1) 4. Allow? for diversity in teaching techniques, class size, 

and student activities. 

(4) 5. Allows individualised Instruction in one ;«reu ;ind personal 

teacher identity in the other. 

6. A combination of both gives students ana teachers a variety 
of experiences. 

7. Back to back scheduling allows for good utilization of both 
areas . 

8. Allows group discussions in snail room about what scudents 
have discovered on their own in the pods. 

(5) 9. Allows for bettor utilization of professional human resources 

according to their r:rengths. 

10. Group presentation in open space can be reinforced in small 
group experience. 

11. Some teams may crxpect different behavior in the pod than in 
the small room. Expecting different behavior in different 
places gXviis students the opportunity to learn responsi* 
bility. 

12. Some on independent study work well in the pod. Can give 
extra help to those who need it in small ruum^i. 

13. Able to keep a closer check on progress of individual 
students I and provide degree of supervision needed. 

(6) 14 « A combination of both enables a teacher to work with other 

team members and at the saoie time, preserve son&o of his/her 
own Individuality. 

(2) 15. Allows for grouping of students according to their needs. 

Enables them to prugrwt^ti at their own rac' u.«f . 
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A. would not } ike to gi) hack to Ltlu-c a 1 1 . ri.iM j uoois 
or opt*Ti «r«K • . " 

!>• "The freedura ot rii^* opcti sj»acf couiw i);. corajiarrii to the 
flexibility i'lv smnll room." 



(2) I. Opun space is conducive to work and rncri^ '*upen** to 

conversation ami sociali;^.atlon. 

(3) 2. It is imposslbli: to Ik 1{> ovory r>tudc. c ev**ry day in the poa 

with the number of students we have. 

(4) 3. Open space teaching is severely handicapped if thore are 

not areas to pull small groups off for small ^roui' iustruc- 
tlon. 

(5) 4. Open space is no: gooit for the slow learner or dependent 

type. 

5. Lends Itself to :i new type of discipline problem yir.t by 
having so many ]>r'dios put together at tlie ^aim:: time. 

(6) . 6. Too Impersonal-- J cuJo:^ ts got lost too i::asily In a large 

group. 

7. Currently is too taucii emphasis on open space* 

8. Only certain acti\rltie<) aro successful In open space » 

9. Students here dv» not seem to bo suff Iciorit ly raotivatc-d and/or 
interested to function adequately in thr pud. 

10. Scheduling forces groups into opt o ;p-jc»/. wiion It may not be 
called for. 

11. To Increase the number of studcras in one place ^ greatly 
increases the ''confusion** and control problem?*. 

12. Not enough room*-*crammIng 35 students Into ojch rooni and 
130 into the pod^ plus 20 on quest elininatu£: flexibility. 

(1) 13. Some children cannot function In a l^tyx- L»tKn fepaco with 
its many distractions. 

14. Makes It difficult for a teacher to kec\> tr.uk of their 
students. 
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15. Opi*n space, as we have u^uil it^ has hcl|HMj t'» f.*ii' 
general problem of "atudcntc^ not listening/' ts they nr<- 
udc to having to turn out fsound when ••they'* aro ic^uly i.)r 

16. Cofmminlcdtion and rapport with students ax^^ mon* diftl^^alt 
in open s^pace altuatlons. 

17 • Students are not supervisf d r-nough while In •>pt.4 lipjo. Lo 
insure that individuals are doing their v\n\ wvrk. 

18. Larger groups of students require more equlptnGnt and more- 
storage for that equipment. Also^ it is inapossii'lv to 
control breakage, loss^ etc. 

19. With all the dividers, I wonder where the oi>eii bpaces 
went??? 

20. Pods arc too noisy for Independent work. 



V. Concerns Regard inst Combined Open Space 'Small Fcuon Coact i>t 

(3) 1. Open space and small room arrangements are not avaP •'>Lii 
in all areas. 

2. Must have both since teaching, constantly with othern in a 
large area causev a teacher to lose his/her identity. 

(2) 3. We need to add more staff aiul educate the total staff, not 
just a few, to techniques ««rid fundamentals needed to make 
the system go. 

(1) 4. The activity should govern the space rather tlum the other 
way around. 

5. Having different students in the pod ttvan oni^ hc^s In the 
small room makes it dlf fictilt to develop any subject matter 
continuity. 

6. Can become a situation of constant switching of area for no 
particular educational objective, leading to a real lo!;ft of 
contact between teachers and students as individuals. 

7. Confused scheduling * trouble remembering pcxi or room and 
if room, which room. 

(6) 8. On.- Is not open when the vt!) - i*? ft?U - • f!. .P 'lify. 

9. Inconvenient to have the small rooms loc^t<-d aw.i:. from the 
pod area « decreases the flexibility of each. 
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H). Often no clear p\a: t : *tKotiv\' tit . i . ^. . • / .-.tV i 
dpaci? required now moM«^^r, ni»uorialSj u*' . ^ !• ' ' 

(4) 11. Open space learning it^ust In* indivuluril . ^ f' *. -i « 

pllne and respect vii' another's time iirv ; . it irnlng 

situationi 

12. Students have a ptMl/ii Hi of adjustriu m ftt f/ *^ c» s . .tl 500m 
from open space. 

13. Pod activities COUtJ in* m^dc taorc effotcivo *;in^li-;n>; 
large group prescntntions . 

14. Not available at mlOdlo school; must hwe both < pi-ii s|>4cc 
and small rooms aviifablv lor each singlt^ ic idemic area^ 
so they could be us^^d interchangeably and as d<*ituindud by 
curriculum. 

15. More group planning of specific large t^nnip activities are 
needed. 

16. Identification and sitaring of successes are ne t^ssaryp 

17. Small rooms oust be used more as thoy help develup in 
group feeling. 

(5) 18. Many students should i)*: insigned to small rooms ;jimost 

permanently. 

19. Open space should l>e lu^^d more for doin};. 

20. Many children need the security of a Hmall ro^nn nxvi the 
relationship of one ireaciier . 

21. Overcrondcdness to cut co-^a: ^ uuteri il:* \uf\ d« ::if>.nect for 
individua listed instru<.t ion, *md tu^ .*:*tr»y w^-ak teatn iKrabers 
could yield utter ch :>>s . 



VI. Positive Aspects of Team Teach Ihr 

(1) I. Offers a variety of personalities jnd stvlei? for students 
In both oiethods and materials. Alsio^ jIIuw?; u rtudent to 
work with a teacher hc/f^he likes. 

(6) 2. Enables more children to benefit from a teacher *n per^sonal 
strengths • 

(4) 3. Students relate to -^rw/ -chers hetter tV^iw ..t ! "r^. . A child 
who may not be abUt to un^Utrstand one tcat.i * r*s i*xplanation 
of a problemt may sc< another teacher for t:. ..i.sver, and 
find success i 
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7. s-iv:^ toachers chance ti> wot? » t . % ^ » ..foj 
ill' ir Rrnatost lntt»r»'^t / » - 

8. vl li- Lu devote time to iivl}vi<:o^i js i^u » ^ wiilunjt worrying 
i\n \\{ othor clnsf? members bt.ii.p. -tii^crv.'j 

9. te.ichers re Infer *»n«»nt i'j ^' ij./iiv j«lu.i1 weak- 

10 Koi-ps teachers on tht»ir too?? wh^ n in tb»^ i la«sroom« Pre- 
vent H s t ;)^at Ion • 

II, forceps teachers to work uuL lo^sc»iis bot^^rc vtJass, so cacii 
wili know his/her ro!o in the c i.;:;£irrro«i that ptriud. 

(3) 12. Kriceuragtrs each IndivAduil teach, r lo c«,^:in ^ his/he: 
knowledge nnd Improve ht«/h«*r r»wii nu tJ ^ u.^ Uy obsc-rv 
L'thor members of his/her Litam. 

(2) i;i. SiMring of ideas result^ i:^ -t roiu'*. ^ |»i :u;iinu ^'t curriculum 
when .<Joveral opinions? r iv.vnv^ i, 

U K;JcUltate8 strengthn oi l-if*; ut f.u':a»i:r>. in dXtfer^nt 
ar'Ms of subjccrt matter. i.nt-, Mruvi.nnjj a !):ltor hick- 
^•t 'lsud of materials. 

15. Makes curriculum con.sial tit iMri^iuIi^ut u - . ••vera! grade 

16. Kniblcs the teacher to cr: . i.L^au ui: m ;Mrlicular ^ire-i 
of .i unit, thus doing a ; l« - 

17- Fi)Stcrs new ideas and proviu.^ o;- xut\K il> to do proJ<?cts 
thnt or.o person alone couM r.o» *i* wile. 

lb. Provides an opportunity for thi: "i-ood Vtaturur/* of a teacher 
to be utilized more fully. 

19* Allows for a lot of fun In working to}» Linr iful with 
children • 

llJr Filling in when there are absentee s on r: tv . m eiiminates 
••babysitting**. 
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(5) 21. Sttidonts cm In- Uixriut-d .u cuiilliit; to Lvid»jo I neods um J 
thon, bo taut;ht by Oiic who ts ab\o. to teach a cvrt.iin rur - 
Cipt better tlinn another. 



VII > Concerns yoRardin^ Tvim Teaching 

1. Too much humm effort and time Ls spent in the jnm* niochanics 
of team teaching, and not enough in teaching studtnts. 

(4) 2. TndividuarH own methods of handling given fiicuations must 
be altered to compliment the roctho*l8 used by others with 
uhom he is teachir(i. 

3. Toachers using two different methods of learning confuse 
students. 

(2) 4. Allows weak team members to hide and shirk rer^ponslbilities. 

5. No one teacher cvor gets to know the student well — • creates 
**no one cares al>*«ur mc** attitude in students. 

<1) 6. Teaching philosophies of team members are sometimes so far 
apart that it is difficult to reach a decision. Also, 
agreement on discipline procedures , and what Is ex(>ected of 
students ir* often .« pi^oblem. 

7. Causes some person^ • teach concepts which they do not 
know as well ns thi » icf" planner does. 

(6) 8. Instead of team teacMi;^* w;* developed a systeiii of turn 
teaching. 

9. Toams are twice as largo as they s^hould he, and it is pos- 
sible for some people to get by without doing their £;hare. 

10. With roomr too sioall and classes tuo t.krgo, rieam teaching 
is impossible. 

11. Sometimes the anajority might hold back a good idea presented 
by the minority. 

12. Soine persouB are hesitant to teach in pods before other 
teachers . 

13. Children need to identify with one teacher. With team teach* 
ing, he is just a cog in a big wheel. 

14. If one refuses to help with discipline or sics at-d grades 
papers and ignores the pupils in the pod, it creates a 
problem for the team. 
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15. Without. [JwiK i i o,tn». U r.- . frlctior- uux. i:au a tr m 
direct t*^ waiver. 

16. Not JoiU' i^rMille r.chonl; more like tt nm pi — - • . ^v-ryone 
do your 4>.vn thing* 

17. Symbiotic v^* Parasitic. 

(5) 18. Misuse csti lonii tu stifling of IndivfdvtHl lirv.auityt 
initiative, respond* jt i- i i Li^ , and rappcrt vi :.;. .'mdcnls. 

(3) 19. Can turn into a pri>ii-"«: Urn line for the manufacLare of 
completed p<;ckets. 

20. Difficult l£ you arc people you dislike. AHo dlffi* 
cult if you are with tojcbers who don't lik^ ic, but when 
told to take it or cuit, decide to take it and keep 
quiet. Now having difficulty keeping quiet. 

21. Teams too large. Grouping into sub-teams allows less 
friction of operation. 



VIII. gpsltive Aspects of Team Planning 

(4) 1. Gives consistency to tlio program presents U t-; tht: *;tudcnts. 

2. The sharing of maLi-ru^Ui nake?: for a unito.i tm approach. 

(2) 3. Helps to coordinate u r •.ulun at all levels. Prevents 
overlap and omisslont;. 

(5) 4. Forces team members to mvot on a regular LH.?is to decide a 

course of study and exjkow; at iona of sri t^ * 

5. Assures a consif^tency in tjrading at Ic vol. 

6. Important because it helps iutcit teaciu.iL cliat he is 
part of the total picture, and that part oL th • program 
belong!^ to him. 

7. Forces communication botv;een the t<.»am nnmli'^r.^. 

(6) 8. Teachers can help each other foresee avA ove/ouae obstacles. 
9. Allows a smooth continuity from area to k^i-a In i-ach team. 

10. Allows an cixchange of ideals, and a democrat i'; sol<rction 
process it. lactor^ invi^l . ^. k lucchanicb ^ ^ • 

11. Fosters team unity, requires teachers to worl< ;.o>?i'ther9 get 
along t and use a combination of ideas. 
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f:u^^{»i'5»t lon:^ anU ubtau^ a fresh ap^LTo ii.a. 

(1) 13, L '.wly'TB can i ik.r .i*lva?it of each otii : » •! a «: iu :. 
o ;c ttwlcdi't: i / s • r i a:;> . 

14. Loi'.i;! nation ipiliviiaal strengths ^. ^i? -i-j- ^ ' illy ti.^nful 
In t>^*Annlng C4rrr)«.'uiija. 

15. Providi'S unifi. J c-'-.-Iir . .. *.^> all stiulont s tru^ s^amc- 
c our Si* - 

16. Develops "comradiship" within a team. 

17. Rtbults in a conclnuou;^ ; locess of evaliiai lcn- 



VL. Concerns R.^gardlng Team PI annt iig 

1. Toanu? too iargt-* - too many on team planair.j^^, rouucc*: effl* 
clcncy in making dccif>ion.s* 

(2) 2. Can be highly negative If the personality's of team mwihers 

clash. Perhaps many gt-oi^ Ideas are lost because individual 
Ideas may not ajert't* wirh toam deciftions* 

3. Soto teacht't;; h. i. It-it / tJ *vipress ideas f^v tVar of criti- 
cism and coT;T;t:tit- - tiT^'A* . : i r people. 

(5) 4* Strong^ cxtrow.rt types ':.tji.it* times ovcrrowci o r ni^mbers 
with good idoas, uhur* .Lifting creativt' contr iouL i om; . 

5. Failure to arrive at iiuncUlate answers to Uiincd into problems. 

(I) 6. tack of timi: when all iw i.hors are avallaVlo for planning. 

7. iK.adluies set v trar.i K rfi shouKi be ;*t ly 

8. Takoes too much time. Tiu rmich organ at n^n a'anut clerical 
mattor.^ and physical pi oit. 

(3) 9. The .-naunt o£ time Wk* iwiv/« is minim:il an;! it accrvi^ ^ :<s of 

lat«*, that this t«%iiTi planning time h^is been tak% n luny even 
more for the do wlopinent nf pliilosophien , scuj^o uud se- 
quence, etc. 

(4) 10. Hot* time is sp^i^t: djyju>.' disagreeing, v*e.» i\\:\u actual 

planning. 

11. Some individuals abuse ti c time by absenteeism team 
mecftings. 
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I.?. At t . . H t li'S arc is* ^%s:.*...r » I *.J:''^i'' 

6) 13. We don't itv tv' i,rK Uv.h from outside profc^si c r. i i -Mtacfs, 
e.g., currvcuhaii advisore, area cullci' -^i 

14. Problon who.i on*; i>r two refuse to atJant ti^ v;hat tJu; tt-um 
plans and racrv^ly Jo what thoy want^ wiien thoy v;:!m: • 

15. Some decisionci that <^ro determined are arriwa at in 
mysterious ways . 

16» People can lean on uthisrs. Too few do the :ctaal planning. 

17. Majority dccLsiuns aro not always noccjisar i ly right. They 
mav be man^^uvered befure a team meets. 



Suggestive Conru^^.t:; nc>;ardiug Team Plannin g, and reaching 

(2) i. More time for team planning actually usod for discussing 

student needs; instead of mechanical procedures. 

(6) 2. Must rcmcmbor th.it teachers have Individual differences too. 

3. The purpo5»: of pi :ii.:i;n;> sesslons should be clearly defined 
and teamp itu»ai^l in sub-groups. 

(5) 4. All teaclurs must Join iu and plan actively. Otherwise, 

they all r.ay not support or feel committed to the decisions 
of the tcai^i, 

5. Team members must bu compatible. 

(3) 6. The job will never be done well until morwi ti«v is included 

in the teacher's schedule for plasminK* 

7. Fine If team planning and not team dictation from the top. 

8. A team leader who brings importiint .innouncenents back to 
the toaia i.s LuiJCiratlve. 

9. Time saver if wuik is divided ef feet iv*: ly . 

(4) 10. Very effective if team members are winiiii;, subivrdinate 

own idtMs at r » > ?? nnd agree on what ir Iw.: * I r<'d*»nts. 

(I) 11. Team planning and teaching is a good arr:?rrierr.eia i/ you 

should be fortunate enough to have a winning combination of 
intellect^ maturity, tact^ and willingness .^hare the load. 



XI iV' . \} i ct. ir >nacus Progress 

1, i:ach studcuu Che opportunity to ha\;^» .steady progress 

(1) 2. Scudents start iui? where they have propvc- .^iot: cxperienco 

more buccvs:5 , Icrirn more» and are lcs.<: iu i v/iur problems. 

(6) 3* LUminatop vartoJ time for students. Enables them to 

advance to Lcv^ .v, chat they would not rt^ach in traditional 
situations. 

4. S O.S. provides the key to students working at their own 
pace . 

5. Keeps kids irtc rested that otherwise would be lost 100% of 
the t iiiit! • 

6. Helps to avoid frustration. 

7. Prrrvldes an outlet from boredom for the gifted. 

(4) 8. Allows some students to work without being held back by 

those less capable. 

(5) 9. Children do nut need to spend unnecessnr> nime on concepts 

they already understand. 

(2) 10. Gives each child tM opportunity to learn and add to his 

skills without the stigi^ia of failure. 

11. Children aru x\ot forced more rapidly thon thoy are able. 

12. Individuals that are slower will not hwc to compete with 
th.! better students . 

(3) 13. Allows for a c!ii.ld to move both vertic:.i]y ^v.d horizontally 

in his academic work. 

14. Progress will and must be continuous under teacher guidance 
and counh cling. 

15. Kspecially convenient in the case of stuJeuts who are absent. 
Upon returning, they can continue where they hud left off. 

16. Through continuous progress » we can provIc«j for the growth 
of scudt.iits throughout the year» as wull u^, to meet their 

Lad J.vi dual yi.ars. 

17. More could be done if enrollment were smail^/r to the point 
that you could actually confer with students; to prescribe. 
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18. PrescMU ./III r? /t; : *:i..ul;i mor*' un^fi«J. uot U.A*, Math, 
Social t>tudies> bci^ jKO, etc. 

19. Will work only if th^iro is coopor^^t ion !Mttwt:'.Mi nil schools 
In Bettendorf , an ; If n special pro^r « r up* 

20. Mu8t real Ixo thnr i>roy:r;im can bo inUv idiK ] ir;c>d nnd Btill 
not have continuous pii;gro98. 

21. Requires the ellrn\.^.>ti<^n of grado l«*vci:4. 



XII, Concerns Regarding Contiyiuous Progress 

(5) 1. Students need to tiave opportunities to work on their owUt 
but need more specific guidelines. 

2. Student might get ''tracked" too perf^onally, and never be 
put in a competitiv«: situation* 

3. Requires a change in thc^ teacher *s role, which is not bad 
in Itself » but does require far more time and work. 

(1) 4. If we are trying to in^iivldualizc learning, we need to 

change our thoughts -nbout teacher-pupil ratios. 

(2) 5. Students get bo.^gcd dt>wn with packets unless enough dif- 

ferent types of hiater 'ti Is are provided. 

(4) 6. Rather difficult for scudonts to share ideas and express 
Ideas to the group when they are working at different 
speeds . 

7. A majority of students are telling by their actions that 
unless they are pushed, progress will stop. 

(3) 8. Lack of time for careful evaluation .:na planning for each 

Individual. 

9. No real good test to measure continuous progress in all 
areas . 

10. Creates a logistics problem in bundling materials. 

11. There Is no standard definition of this term. 

12. Students handing in work independently, to b" returned the 
next day, makes exccjstvc work for L\v^ teacKcr. 

13. There is a vast difference between philosophy and actual 
practice here. 
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v/uBtes time. 

15. lianning currlcultuu loi ivuitlnuous ,>rr.$;r.;r, (flcult 

auA unfair for tin ? , :«c*iv r that is fv>rci ^ to uutsLdc 
the* contract 8:00 - 4:0.> i^cheUulc*. 

lb. Difficult to do whou n.atcrlals have not nil h,*cti written. 

!?♦ Sometimes fails to oiivr alternate •n'rlM;tion^ for those 
stalled at a certair. levvi. 

18. Roriew and re-learuuii; aic necessary. Sonio teachers do 
not realize or do ii:.t b( i. iove this. 

19. A student may be an o!iunyniity for sovot'i I wtroks. Progress 
may be nil In this case. 

20. More specific guidt Hnci; needed as students ar«:^ learning 
raspons ibillty. 

(6) 21. No occuring at Middlo School; sinco cv»iryone is based on 
the same results » th^vt; is no continuous progress. 



XIII. Posir.ive Aspects of iu .^- -^^ lent Study 
I, Allows for a person. t! ..ck progr.im. 

(1) 7. Provides an excellent .iuvana of encouraging "Students to 

pursue their own in<:fr*-f5>.s and ^l^U.it them. 

3. Sy personal evaluation, Lhoy can continue to f;rofcr. 

(6) 4. Allows students to i:y-T)a*s things they have :ilready achieved. 

5. Many children accoiuj*) Lsit nore workin;; :jv civ.msclves . 

b. Gives an adequate chance for rewaro fui -/or?' well done. 

7. Tach child is given an opportunity l o ::o:ii:c :i <*ut new concepts 
cad iUtr.as . 

3. Each child receives ihv chance to driii ^r-ic .skills in 
several different wav^. 

(2) Allows an opportunitv f r ^--If pari.;;', nr.- • I.pfjicnt of 
personal responsltili ity . 

10. Important for studouc<; i-.s.it need to spcnj n;r;t t it;<c in some 
areas than others. 
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11. .stu.kntfl here have many opportunities for independent study 
especially Quest, S.O.S.» Resource, etc. 

12. A slau student has at his disposal many media from which to 

learn. 

13. Enables teachers to see to what length students will go on 
their own. 

14. Tremendous if that is what it is "study". 

15. Provides opportunity for onke-up work. 

16. Can be the single most valuable incentive to learning. 

17. Allows lots of "thinking" tine. 

(4) 18. If worked Into a "learning system", it has its place. 

I.e., it is part of the whole, not the whole. 

19. Valuable for letting students teach themselves in B»re 
creative ways. 

20. Lectures are now replaced with student involvement. 

21. Allows students to pursue interests in areas not covered to 
their satisfactinn, or areas not covered at all. 

(3) 22. Allows the student to proceed at his mm rate, explore new 
iaeas In depth, and to adjust his schedule to oieet his 
needs for each subject. 

(5) 23. Allows a student to work in accordance with his needs and 

abilities by choosing his own activities. 



XIV. Concerns Regarding Independent Studv 

1. Needs to be more open choices for students (for more 

students) . 

(1) 2. Variety Is necessary. Students should not have packets, 
behavioral objectives, or lecture all the time. 

3. Not enough material available for students to use at home. 

(5) 4. Mnriy teachers do not have time to prepare extra challenging 
materials for a variety of students, nor time to check 
these materials if available. 
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{'c' '• . r'ot onouRh spac«=' tn nuL-. r : .J- .ivnJlablc for true independcr.t 
study. 

0. Resource area and library are not being used as th€»y should 
be. 

7. No effective system of control for S.O.S. students who often 
Jo not have the responsibility to get their work completed. 

8. Not enough check by to.ichcrs of "Progress according to 
ability". 

9. Is currently nothing mora than work sheets, bo called 
"enrichment activities" and assignments. Where Is the 
student selection and st lf Initiative? 

10. Very few students at this age are capable of independent 
study. They tend to do nothing. 

(3) 11. Too many cannot assume res pons ibillty for budgeting time, 
energy, or interest, yet they want that freedom. 

12. There is too much cheating and copying and too little 

emphasis put on integrity in the loose structure of most 
pod situations. 

(2) 13. Should be clear that independent study cannot take place 
without teacher direction. The Idea that students can be 
"let go" Is not sounJ li.iucational philoso|4iy. 

14. Students lose opportunity to participate In small group 
discussions with a teacher jnd other students. Children 
need to learn to share ideas and pleasant experiences. 
Also, must have recognition ol their peers. 

15. Students should earn t'.io right to be a part of this program. 

16. There Isn't any, unless you coll drawing a picture while 
waiting for everyone to finish is independent study. 

17. In independent study, a stadunt: nv.ed not study an area he 
dislikes; even though thlr, area of study may be very valu- 
able to him. 

18. Too much emphasis is placed on slow learner at Middle 
School poor program for gifted. 

19. With reading problems and lick of motivation, many children 
cannot participate in t\ . ^ type of study. 
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FMll.icy the "top. Rood, best," kids don't require as 
much teacho.r t Imu as "average" or "below average" children 
do — they VOlll 



p < I tive Aspects of Standards an d Expectations 

1. Specific standards elicit Improved perforniance and behavior. 

2. Students are allowed to set up some of their own standards. 

i. Staff guidance enables each student to interpret what is 
expected of him. 

^. Everyone Is currently provided with a positive experience 
in part of his school growth. 

5. Most areas have a minimum that is required of all students. 

6. Standards for our students must be compatible with those 
found in our society. 

7. Team approach allows for more uniformity of standards and 
grading. 

8. Students and staff, when aware of expected behavior, tend 
to behave in that manner. 

9. Since both teachers and students have written behavioral 
objectives, each know the exact requirements expected of 

them. 

10. There is an adequate chance for. students and teachers to be 
involved in setting "'•-^'lards and personal expectations for 
their class and fo a Ives. 

\ I. Packets distributed to the child helps him know exactly what 
work needs to be completed and the time alloted to complete 
the assignment. 

12. Good to have perso*- * *-'dent evaluation according to his 
Individual abillti 

13. Students are made responsible for their own actions. 

14. Academic standards and expectations vary with each individual 
child. 

15. Behavior standards are not as individualized as academic 
standards and should not be. 
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16. Standards provide a measure of the progress of each 
individual » and should reflect mastery of skills in an 
orderly progression* 

17. Essential in determining the effectiveness of program. 

(6) 18. Help build self worth and pride in accomplishments. 

19. Precise standards and expectations facilitate the entire 
teach ing- learn ing proces s . 

(2) 20. If a student knows where he stands, it is probably more 
ccmducive to his stability and security. 

21. Hiniraua standards have been set and are trying to be 
reached . 



XVI. Concerns Regarding Standards and Expectations 

(3) 1. Standards have been lowered. Not enou^ respect by some 

students for teachers* elders, property, etc. 

2. Pride in own work in school lacking. Student self-image 
is enhanced by teacher praise and effort. 

3. Standards are somewhat lowered because of pressure of time. 
No solution to this except less kids. 

(5) 4. Seems that the idea of let the student succeed has surpassed 
any standard of student quality. 

5. Teachers must realize that rules there for children, must 
be followed 1^ adults. 

(4) 6. Rules must be enforced from the beginning of the year, not 

during the middle of the year. 

(1) 7. Teachers need to assist students in developing responsi- 
bility. They have "unloaded" the responsibility onto 
students without the necessary directions. 

8. Goals seem to be post tests. 

9. Kids are on a level of mediocrity with no motivation to 
attain a higher goal. 

10. We all grade according to "ability". Since when can a 
teacher make that kind of Judgement? 
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It. Not unified within all toans, let alone between teams. 

(6) 12. Standards of expectation are too low. Why??? Packets !!! 

No motivation. When you finish this packet, pick up the 
next one. 

13. Basic expectations should not be Included in a continuous 
program as children are ready for different concepts at 
different times. 

(2) 14. With packets, some students aim to get through the work 

any way possible, i.e., rushing, copying, etc., instead of 
attempting to do their best work. 

15. Standards set by grade level or age level are unrealistic 
and punitive to the slower moving student. 

16. Too much negative freedom In halls— disrespect for class- 
mates, teachers. 

17. Sometimes done very rudely by teachers. Students are 
human also. 

18. Discipline generally more problem In group behavior. 

19. Student expectations of themselves here are very Incon- 
sistent. 

20. People should be held responsible to do their own thli.klng 
as to what Is right or what is expected. 

21. Standards and expectations are currently a lot higher than 
attainment. 



XVII. C omplimentary Statements Coneemintt Philosophy 

(4) 1. The philosophy of individualized learning Includes conduct 

and responsibility for such in working, learning, and 
living at school with peers, adults, and other students. 

(5) 2. The child's needs and the teacher's responsibility, when 

combined, should dictate what Is to be taught. Emphasis 
should be based on learning that Is based on clear, well- 
thou^t goals. Then, the learning environment should be 
maintained In a consistent manner. 

3. Student learning should be based on continuous progress. 
He will then experience success and be motivated to explore 
new ideas. 
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4. Teachers and students must work together in selecting 

materials suited to the individual student which will help 
acconplish goals which have previously been discussed and 
agreed upcm by student and teacher. 

(2) 5. Our entire learning process is based on the opportunity of 
a child to find success as he goes along. He should be 
involved in making decisions that affect his learning, but 
at the same time, ve try to guide him in setting up goals 
which will help him realize a self-respect and acceptance 
of himself as a person*. 

(1) 6. We feel that learning takes place In many different settings 
and with many different techniques. Also, that the more we 
can provide for our students, the more students we will 
touch. Most Importantly, we really acknowledge a student 
as a human being, and try to touch his life in a positive 
way. 

7. It is good to be non-graded. There still is competition, 
but not at the expense of the child. Being sble to achieve 
at their own level, they becooK more independent. 

8. Middle School is primarily an Individualised type program. 
However, each child is closely supervised and helped toward 
maintaining the goals that he is capable of reaching. 

9. Middle School strives to develop each child emotionally, 
psychologically, and intellectually. 

(6) 10. This philosophy identifies a rather ideal enviromsent that 
we should move toward. It places emphasis on indivldualisa- 
tion which appears to be good. I feel we are a long way 
from reaching our goals, but we have made great steps during 
the last year. This indicates that we must reach the In- 
dividual before we will ever reach the erouo . 

11. The learning process is predicated upon five specific 
qualities set up for the student. These same five qualities 
should be set up in reverse for teachers by the student, 
particularly the one of self-esteem. 

12. Expresses the idea that a student will progress if given the 
opportunity to make his own decisions- and work at his own 
speed. Thereby, he will become more responsible. 

13. Teachers will be given the responsibility of directing the 
student toward a meaningful goal. Each teacher will be 
given the opportunity to utilise his/her own individual 
teaching methods. 
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(3) 14. We accept A child aa he Is and accept personal responsi- 
bility £or providing him with suitable aaterlals and a 
proper learning situation for him as an individual. This 
means that each child, regardless of his abilities or 
problems, must be given a chance to succeed in all areas 
each day. 

15. The '*tfork" should depend upon the child's needs Instead of 
a preconceived grade by grade "content". 

16. Flexibility of the individual to meet new and varied 
circumstances is the key to meeting the ideas involved in 
our philosophy. 

17. Several areas to consider when examining our philosophy 
include (1) Student interest must be cultivated in order 
for the philosophy to be successful. (2) Individual 
teachers will use methods and techniques that would not 

be successful for others. (3) Flexibility in interpreting 
individual reaction toward the goals of the philosophy 
should be maintained. 

18. The student is looked at as an individual with very unique 
problems and potential. Because of his uniqueness, 
specific objectives are set with cooperation of both student 
and teacher. The student has a responsibility to himself 

to select courses of action which he feels is best for him 
in relationship to his environment. 

19. In order to have high standards and great expectations, we 
must offer meaningful subjects— things of current value. 

20. The teacher is an important person too. He or she must 
feel important as a person. The teacher is an individual 
and should relate to students on a human level— no set 
roles, but two people interacting. Together, they work 
toward the common goal. 

21. Middle School philosophy dictates that we know the student, 
keep track of him, encourage him when necessary— discipline 
if necessary, and make a place for him that is comfortable. 

22. The students work must be made meaningful and relevant to 
him. By personal evaluation he should be aware of where he 
is now and where he is going. 

23. We accept the fact that some teachers get along with certain 
students better than others. In this way, we can make use 
of each teacher's uniqueness as well. 
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24. Ue have a long way to go as a faculty to accept and enact 
the philoeophy, but at least we are having the "opportunity** 
to assess our beliefs and that Is aood . 



25. Titere Is evidence of good student-teacher relationships 
with few exceptions. 



XVIII. Critical Statenents Concerning Philosophy 

(2) 1. The very loose philosophy of the Middle School allows for 
great flexibility and experimentation. The philosophy Is 
great, but we need a much more specific set of directions 
and better Identification of specific ways of attaining 
our goals. 

(1) 2. Student option and choice does not mean each student has 
free choice In how, what, or even If he learns. He is 
allowed choices at the discretion of his teacher. He Is 
not allowed choices that will Jeopardise his learning and 
growth academically or otherwise If he chooses poorly. 

3. It Is difficult to measure Intrinsic reward and self-esteem. 

4. If we agree on the philosophy, what are %ie doing to enforce 
It? I realize that you will not get an over-all agreement 
on philosophy, but I for one would like to see It made 
vivid in the minds of the staff and with the understanding 
that the admlulstratlon feels very strongly about Its 
acceptance and practice. 

(4) 5. The philosophy Is not being carried through. It Is an 

Idealistic philosophy which would be great If there was 
the room and staff. Areas not being done Include (1) 
student selection Is limited, (2) Inconsistent grading and 
understanding of grades by students, (3) too much grouping 
of students for successful development of self-esteem. 

(5) 6. Inconsistency Is really hurting. The packets seem to be 

producing children who are loath to do anything except what 
Is absolutely required. 

7. Individual teachers oust have the freedom to know and work 
with individual students in a way that fits both personal- 
ities. Teachers cannot be locked Into a system that prevents 
them from a creative style. 
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8. Hard to give students many meaningful optKms and alterna- 
clvea if your classroom is too small for the 1 teacher and 
55 students. I don*t think that presently the philosophy 
can be properly inploMnted in aqr area. 

9. The third paragraph of the philosoplqr (individual teaching 
style) is not easily facilitated by team teaching, team 
planning, and the pods. 

10. We many times forget what the school philosophy is when 
dealing with problem students. Therefore, we need to be 
reminded more often of what it is. 

(6) 11. Students need to feel accountable to soowone besides 
themselves for their actions. 

12. The range of selection for students is small. We don't 
present many alternatives. 

13. Does extrinsic reward have no place in the philosofdiy? 

14. Just because people are offered many choices of behavior 
is no guarantee they will choose any or any valuable ones. 

15. It is difficult to instill the desire for intrinsic reward 
in students when emphasis is on grades. 

16. No child should be allowed to harm others or interfere with 
their learning. About time we ccmsider this more carefully. 

(3) 17. Consideration of the student in everything we plan, do, or 
say is good ideally, but many of us fail to achieve con- 
sistency. We offer opportunities for the individual on 
paper, but, because of lack of facility, these options are 
often really only on paper. 
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Staff Questionnaire 



THE QUESTIONS INCLUDED IN THIS QUESTIONNAIBB BEnESBNT THOSE 
ITEMS FROM THE INITIAL SURVEY WHICH RECEIVED TOP ntlORITY DURING 
PHASE II OF THIS EVALUATION. 

IN EACH CASE, PtEXSE READ THE STATEMENT CONCBRMING MIDDLE 
SCHOOL INNOVATIONS CAREFULLY AND OBCIOE ROW YOU FEEL ABOUT THAT 
STATEMENT. YOU MAY THINK THE STATEMENT IS CERTAINLY TRUE, 80 YOU 
MIGHT SAY THAT YOU STRONGLY AGREE WITH THAT STATEMENT . YOU NIGHT, 
HOWEVER, FEEL THAT THE STATEMENT IS CERTAINLY NOT TRUE. IN THIS CASE, 
YOU NIGHT SAY THAT YOU STRONGLY DISACREE WITH THE STATEMENT . 

IN SOME CASES, YOUR FEELINGS ABOUT THE STATEMENT NAY BE SOME- 
WHERE BETWEEN THESE VERY STRONG ANSWERS AND YOU MIGHT JUST ANSWER 
AGREE OR DISAGREE . IN A FEW CASES, YOU MAY FEEL THAT YOU JUST DON'T 
KNOW ENOUGH ABOUT THE STATEMENT TO MARK AMY OF THESE, OR YOU MAY 
NOT FEEL ONE WAY OR THE OTHER; YOU WOULD THEN NARK NO OPINIOM . 

TO MAKE IT EASIER FOR YOU, THESE DIFFERENT POSSIBLE ANSWERS 
ARE LISTED NEXT TO THE LETTERS A, B, C, D, AND E. YOU SHOULD CHOOSE 
THE ANSWER YOU BELIEVE BEST DESCRIBES YOUR FEELING AND BLACKEN THE 
SPACE OVER THE CORRECT LETTER. 



A I strongly agree with the sta tenant 

B I agree with the statement 

C I have no opinion about the statement 

D I disagree with the statement 

E I strongly disagree with the statement 



IT IS MOST IMPORTANT THAT RESPONSES DESCRIBE THE PROGRAM AS IT 
CURRENTLY OPERATES AT THE BETTENDORF MIDDLE SCHOOL. 



SPACE ItTlLIZATION ! 



BEST OOPY MMWS 



1. Open space piovides a good opportunity for effective team 
teaching. 

2. Open space Is less conducive to work and more "open** to con- 
versation and socUlUatlon than a soMller, awre contained room 
would be. 

3. Open space provides an Informal setting which lends Itself to 
creative learning. 

A. Smaller, more traditional classrooms are necessary for those who 
cannot function In a large open space with Its many distractions. 

5. Open space Is not effective for the slow learner or dependent 
type student. 

6. Open space allows for large group Instruction of that materUl 
which lends Itself to less Individual or personal attention. 

7. To Increase the number of students In one place necessarily In- 
creases the confusion and control problems. 

8. Open space learning centers at Bettendorf Middle School better 
utilize teacher strengths than more traditional classrooms would. 

9. Open space learning Is too impersonal - students get lost too 
easily In a large group. 

10. Open space learning benefits students by exposing them to a 
greater variety of teaching personalities. 

11. Coonunlcatlon and rapport with students are more difficult In 
open space situations. 

12. Open space allows for more Individualized activities gaared to 
the child's ability than a contained classroom would. 

13. The general problem of "students not listening" has resulted 
from student efforts to tune out the additional distractions of 
an open space learning environment when they personally are 
ready for quiet. 

14. The ccniblnatlon of open space and small rooms utilized at 
Bettendorf Middle School allows for grouping students according 
to their needs, thus enabling them to progress at their own 
rate and level. 
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15. A comblnat ioa of open space and small rooms allows for better 
utilization ot professional human resources, according to 
individual strengths. 

16. In Che current Bettendorf Middle School operation, the learning 
activity governs the space rather than the space governing the 
learning activity. 

OTHER CGMMEMTS YOU MAY HAVE REGARDING ADVANTAGES OR DISADVANTAGES 
OF CURRENT SPACE UTILIZATION 



TEAM TEACHINC«TEAM PLANNING 

17. Teaching philosophies of team members are sometlnes so far apart 
that it is difficult to reach a decision (agreement) on discipline 
procedures, expectations desired from students, and various ap- 
proaches to learning. 

18. Team teaching at Bettendorf Middle School offers a variety of 
personalities and styles for students in both methods and mate- 
rials, thus enabling a student to work with a teacher he/she 
likes. 

19. Team teaching at Bettendorf Middle School tends to allow weak 
team members to hide and shirk responsibilities. 

20. Team teaching at Bettendorf Middle School enables more children 
to benefit from a teacher's personal strengths. 

21. Instead of team teaching, we have tended to develop a system of 
turn teaching. 

22. Team teaching at Bettendorf Middle School encourages e*ich indi- 
vidual teacher to expand his/her knowledge and improve his/her 
own teaching methods by the stimulus of observing other members 
of his/her team. 

23. Team teaching has turned into little more than a production line 
for completed packets. 
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24. Constantly teaching with others In a large area causes a ti acher 
to Luse hi9/hcr Identity, thus stifling Individual Ingenuity, 
initiative, and responsibility. 

25. Ttie sharing o£ Ideas at Bettendorf Middle School results in 
better curriculum, since several opinions are Involved. 

26. Strong, extrovert types sometimes overpower other team members 
with good ideas, thus stifling creative ccmtribut ions . 

27. There is a critical shortage of tine when all team members are 
available for collective planning. 

28. Team planning at Bettendorf Middle School offers a chance to 
talk over problems, get help, reassurance and suggestions, and 
obtain a fresh approach. 

29. Many good ideas are lost in team planning because Individual 
ideas may not agree with team decisions. 

30. Team planning at Bettendorf Middle School gives consistency to 
the program presented to students. This prevents overlap and 
omissions . 

31. An excessive amount of team planning tiae is utilized in mcchan" 
leal procedures rather than actually discussing student needs. 

32. Teachers at Bettendorf Middle School are taking advantage of 
each other's special field of knowledge by sharing ideas. 

OTHER COMMENTS YOU MAY HAVE REGARDING ADVANTAGES OR DISADVANTAGES 
OF TEAM TEACHING - TEAM PLANNING 
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CONTIKUOUS PROGRESS 

33. Students starting from where they have progressed experience 
more success, more learning and less behavior problems. 

34. Continuous progress (individualised learning) is not occurring 
at Bettendorf Middle School. Since most students are subjected 
to group evaluation techniques, there is little real» continuous 
progress . 

35. Continuous progress at Bettendorf Middle School eliminates 
wasted tine for students. This enables them to advance to 
levels that they would not reach in traditional situations. 

36. There is a definite lack of tine for careful evaluation and 
planning with and for each individual. 

37. Continuous progress, as practiced at Bettendorf Middle School, 
gives each child the opportunity to learn and add to his skills 
without the stigma of failure. 

38. The lack of enough different types of instructional materials 

at Bettendorf Middle School causes students to get '*bogged down" 
with packets. 

39. With proper planning, continuous progress can be accomplished 
within current traditional pupil-teacher ratios. 

40. It is difficult for students to share ideas and express ideas 
to the group when they are working at different speeds. 



OTHER COMfEMTS YOU MAY HAVE REGARDING ADVANTAGES OR DISADVAMTAGB8 
OF CONTINUOUS PROGRESS 
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INDEPENDENT STUDY 
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41. Independent study at Rcttendorf Middle School provides an 
excellent means of encouraging students to pursue their own 
Interests* explore new ideas in depth, and adjust their 
schedule (quest) to lacet their own needs. 

42. Many children having reading problems and/or lack of motivation 
cannot effectively participate in independent study. 

43. Independent study at Bettendorf Middle School allows an oppor- 
tunity for self-pacing and the development of personal responsi- 
bility. 

44. Independent study cannot take place without teacher direction. 
The idea that students can be **let go" is not sound educational 
philosophy. 

45. Independent study at Bettendorf Middle School is currently little 
more than worksheets, so called "enrichment activities" and 
assignsients. 

46. Many students cannot assume responsibility for budgeting their 
time or directing their own energies and interests; yet they 
want this freedom. 

47. Students at Bettendorf Middle School currently have too many 
packets, behavioral objectives, and lectures. A greater variety 
of learning experiences is necessary. 

48. Misuse of current space and materials for Independent study is 
more prevalent than the shortage of same. 
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4^. There Is an adequate chance for students and teachers at 

Bettendorf Middle School to be InvoLvod in setting standards 
and personal expectations for their class and for theoiselves. 

50. The extensive use of packets at Bettendorf Middle School elicits 
mediocrity, lack of motivation, copying, etc., rather than 
challenging a student to do his/her best work. 

51. Academic standards and expectations must vary with each indivi- 
dual child. 

52. Standards set for Bettendorf Middle School students are com- 
patible with those found in society. 

53. Rather than assisting students in the development of personal 
responsibility, teachers at Bettendorf Middle School have un- 
loaded the responsibility onto the students without the necessary 
guidance . 

54. Basic minimum standards have been established at Bettendorf 
Middle School and are clearly understood by the entire staff. 

55. Proposed standards and expectations at Bettendorf Middle School 
are currently much higher than attainment. 

56. Basic exoectations should not be included in a continuous progress 
program as children are ready for different concepts and skills 

at different times. 



OTHER COMMENTS YOU MAY HAVE REGARDING ADVANTAGES OR DISADVANTAGES 
OF CURRENT STANDARDS AND EXPECTATIONS 
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PHILOSOniY 



57. A student will progress if given the opportunity to make his own 
decisions and work at his own speed. Thereby, he will beconiG 
more responsible. 

58. The Bettendorf Middle School philosophy identifies a rather 
ideal environment that we are moving toward. Though great 
strides have been made in this direction, we are still a long 
way from reaching our proposed goals. 

59. The philosophy of the Bettendorf Middle School allows for great 
flexibility and experimentation, but we need a amch OKnre specific 
set of directions and better identification of specific ways of 
attaining our goals. 

60. Student option and choice means each student has free choice in 
what, how, or even if, he learns. 

61. At Bettendorf Middle School, we offer nsny opportunities for the 
individual on paper. However, due to lack of program, materials, 
or facility, these options are often only on paper. 

62. With few exceptions, there is evidence of good student -teacher 
relationships at Bettendorf Middle School. 

63. Additional staff instruction is necessary in the techniques and 
fundaotsntals of the current Bettendorf Middle School operation. 
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APPENDIX D 



Student Questionnaire 



THIS QUESTIONNAIRE WIU. HELP US TO 
SOKxTEDudATIOHAl PROGWVM. TOUR OPWOT. ^J^^\^°1^ 
MiSWER THESE QUESTKWS AS HONESTLY AS TOO CAM. Jg WT ?W ^iffi 



MAIffi. 



IN EACH CASE. YOU SHOULD «!*»J2J;''*'^S*S'lSf'?Hf STATE - 
pi^AflREE Wi p^ ™ STATEMENT. 

t» em ra«;es your feelings about the statement may be some- 
^eSSuM-theVta^^IjKJ^- hay not 

FEEL ONE WAY OR THE OTHER: YOU WOULD TWII HAW S9 OPIPffi B. 

TO HAKE IT EASIER FOR VT^e'^^^JSIi^SSJ""* 
APP T TQTPn NEXT TO THE LETTERS A, B, C, D, AND E. YOU SHOULU 
SJSoSE ™ SeS vSTbELIEVE best describes YOUR FEELING AND 
BLACKEN THE SPACE OVER THE CORRECT LETTER. 

A 1 strongly agree with the statement 

B i agree with the statement 

C I have no opinion about the statement 

D I disagree with the statement 

E I strongly disagree with the statement 

IT IS MOST IMPORTANT THAT YOUR RESPONSES DESCRIBE THE PROGRAM 
AS rr CURRENTLY OPERATES AT BETTENDORF MIDDLE SCHOOL. 
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STUDENT QUESTIONNAIRE 



1. t can do better school work In the large open space areas than 
t can In the snail classrooms. 

2. In the large open space areas, students must learn to "shut out" 
sounds and other people around then. 

3. I would prefer having mot«. than f.ne teacher work with me In each 
subject area. 

4. There is less school work and more conversation (socialisation) 
in the open space areas than in the small classrooms. 

5. Having more than one teacher available in large group helps mc 
to learn more. 

6. I tend to get lost in the large group learning areas. 

7. In most o£ ny classes, students are able to pursue problems and 
projects on an individual basis that are of special interest to 
them. 

8. I feel good about most of the work I do in school. 

9. My teacher is often too busy to help me when I need help. 

10. I am able to move ahead at nay own rate in subjects I do well in 
or am especially interested in. 

11. In most of our classes, we often get a chance to make decisions 

together . 

12. We usually do not have enough interesting materials and activities 
in most of our classes. 

13. I am able to work at ray own level in most subject areas. 

14. I have a good relationship with most of my teachers. 

15. The student should have the responsibility to determine iirhat, 
how, or even if he should learn. 

16. In completing packets, students tend to give answers and copy 
rather than helping each other do their "own" best work. 

17. Most of any teachers give me enough time to finish my work. 

18. The standards set for Middle School students are very similar 
to those I find outside of school. 
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19. Students accJ mDrc tiv*cl;cr guidance in the aren of personal 
responsibility development. 

20. My teachers will respect mc as a person even when I have done 
poorly on my school work* 
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BESf Wl*''*' APPENODt E 

Poreentase Distribution - Student Quest Irnma ire 

ITBM AMALYSia - 1323 STUDEMTS 
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APPENDIX F 

Percentage Distribution - Staff Questionnaire 

ITEM ANALYSIS - 84 TEACHERS 
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ITEM AHALYSIS - 84 TEACHERS 
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